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L C Smith O 


perators Win 


many Championships 


mene many schools are equipped 

with L C Smith typewriters be- 
cause of their mechanical perfection. 
During the past vear L C Smith oper- 
ators have won amateur contests in 
state, district and sectional groups. 
New records for speed and accuracy 
have been established. 


The young man shown above estab- 
lished a new State Contest record of 
104 net words per minute. This is the 
highest school rate in the United 
States. 

LC Smith typewriters give speed and 


stand up under the hardest kind of 
wear. The touch is smooth. There is 
no jamming of type bars due to ball 
bearing construction throughout. 
Also the constant lifting of a heavy 
carriage is eliminated because the 
type bars move down instead of the 
carriage moving up. A five key in- 
built decimal tabulator is included as 
standard equipment. 


lL. C Smith typewriter has demon- 
strated its efficiency as a machine 
made for instruction and school work. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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YOUR 
Equipment Must be 
Modern! | | 


Business schools are only as modernas their 
methods .. . and methods demand mach- 
ines. Are you equipped with Daltons? 
Business has recognized them as.the best. | — 
Take the Dalton illustrated here. It adds, 
subtracts multiplies, divides. It makes 
statements, speeds payroll compilations, 
checks purchases, totals sales, tabulates 
inventories ... does everything that form- 
erly required five machines... does it all 
with ten keys. 

Dalton does the work of more complicated 
and more costly machines and does it as 
well or better. The business world is buy- 
ing Daltons. The business school must 
follow suit or fall behind the times. 

Call the man from Remington Rand. He’ll 
give you a demonstration . . . enlightening 
...amazing ... entirely without obligation. 


The Dalton line comprises 
150models, each has a 
particular purpose, all fill a 
definite need, none has more 
than 10 keys. Simplicity and 
ease Gf oferation isa 
Dalton by-word. 


Dalton, Division— 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. i: Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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HAVE YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


Meet a person for the first tim, -bon 
whose complexion is not clear ang} on; 
fresh looking, and no matter how§.. of. 
interesting the personality, tl pauty 


first impression is unfavorable. lear, 


iltles 
rities- 
he con 


Letters, like people, make good ¢ 
bad impressions by their appea 
ance. Unless the complexion 
the page is clean, clear, and freffoure 
from blemishes, the finest ex 


DN pa 
ample of a stenographer’s ski price 
may encounter rejection. hen sh 

the 


Only by the use of the best work 
ing materials available can letter 
of impeccable beauty and appea 
ance be obtained. In the di 
criminating offices of the busine defin; 
world, where the face of the le 

ter as well as the content is @” 
prime importance, this is an a - 
cepted fact. Why not accept i 
in your class room? 


rbon 
pns— 
ne lett 
ppy w 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. MAN 
Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and Typewriter Ribbon 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC., PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
“Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, & M” and “Tagger” Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BustNEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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XGT’S THE FACE OF THE LETTER 
MATTERS 


tim 
ir an 
r ho 

le. 


arbon papers and typewriter 
bbons manufactured with the 
ea of imparting a complexion of 
pauty to the face of the letter— 
lear, clean quality to the page, 
iltless of smudges and irregu- 
rities—what are they worth to 
he conscientious teacher? 


on ¢ 


1 frecure the cost of the better car- 
t lpn papers and ribbons in terms 
skit price per letter. The best will 
hen show itself to be the cheapest 
the long run. Durability of the 
rbon paper and typewriter rib- 
j pns—the flawless appearance of 
letters they produce—a carbon 
._@py which retains its freshness 
Mdefinitely—these requisites 
7 annot be influenced by cheaper 
ices. 


1 
da tng! more tang 


vorn 
>tter 


pt i Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by writing 
for information on the subject. 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and Typewriter Ribbon 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC., PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
rs “Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, “M & M” and “Tagger” Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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The 


Varityper— 


There is a “tiga Market 
or 
Experienced Operators 


a typewriter in appearance ~ 
it functions like a whole 
battery of machines 


EVELOP the talents of your students 
on a Varityper, the machine with a 
multitude of uses. Writes any and all 
languages—clearly and distinctly—still it is 
no more difficult to operate than an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 
Business institutions are rapidly recogniz- 
ing the potentialities of this remarkable 
machine and are equipping their offices 
with them. Naturally, the demand for ex- 
perienced operators increases daily. Are 
you doing your share to supply this 
increasing demand? 


PORATED 


2 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 


Smith’s 


Regents Review 


Books 


Subjects 


Ancient History 
English History 
Modern Hist 


Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 

Solid Geometry 

Blology 


3rd Year Latin. 

History of Education 
Psychology and Principles of 
Education 


Elementary Drawing 


Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, 
Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. 


MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 
New York State Regents examination 
papers for the past 20 years bound in book 

form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 
Questions are grouped for topical review. 
Answer books, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 
by commercial, high and public schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


These banks train students in answering final 
examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
paring tests, make sure all points have been 
ai Useful for filling in odd moments in 
class. 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps 
send 40 cents for a single copy. Later 
you will order one for each pupil. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH | 


510 Walker Bldg. Buftalo,.New York 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 
Write for Free Catalog of all 
Smith Helps in Teaching 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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NUMBER 9 
ol e OF A SERIES OF TALKS 
ON BUSINESS 
AND 
THE STENOTYPE 
lents 
th a 
| all 
it is 
ordi- 
d e 
able and us arrangements 
fices 
ith Busi Schools 
Pont wit usiness SChOO 
this 
The Franchise arrangement between The Stenotype 
and the three hundred selected business schools holding 
such franchises is very closely cooperative. It recog- 
nizes clearly that each party to the agreement has cer- 
iain factors of strength necessary and helpful to the 
other—that neither could do the job alone as quickly 
or as well as both can together. 
The Stenotype takes care of the factors which are 
national in their scope and which can best be handled 
by a central, large organization. These include the 
manufacture of Stenotype machines, the preparation 
of teaching and text material, the training of Stenotype 
Ns teachers in institutes, the national placement of gradu- 
ates, and the national promotion of the Stenotype idea 
ae among business men and prospective students. 
ey The individual school han- 


quire close contact and it 
personal attention. Among 
these are the selection of che Stenotyp! i 
students and the training 
of these students, both in 
Stenotypy and in the other 
subjects necessary to eff- 
cient taking and transcrip- 
tion of speech, the sale of 
the machine, local place- 
ment of operators and local 
promotion. All tuition and * 
training arrangements be- YOU 
tween student and school 

rest entirely in the school’s 

hands. 


dles those items which re- ae { 


A force of expert Stenotype representatives is con- 
stantly in the field, visiting the Franchise schools and 
helping them with their problems. A national maga- 
zine, “The Stenotypist,” is published by The Stenotype. 


This cooperative arrangement is working satisfactorily 


and with profit to the schools and ourselves. Why not 
find out just what it can mean to you? 


THE STENOTYPE 


A division of LaSalle Extension University 
4101 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


A book explaining the 
principles of advertising so 
clearly that the fundamen- 
tals remain fixed in mind -- 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


By Arthur Judson Brewster 


Head of the Department of Advertising 
and Selling, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Syracuse University, and formerly 
Advertising Manager of the L. C. Smith 
and Brothers Typewriter Company. 


and Herbert Hall Palmer 
-[ssociate Professor of Business English 
and Advertising, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Syracuse University. 


373 pages, 51% x 8, illustrated, $3.00 


Textbook edition available for quantity sale 
to schools and colleges, $2.50 


This book is particularly valuable to the beginner 
in advertising as it gives a survey of fundamental 
advertising principles in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage with sufficient detail to fix them firmly in 
mind. 

The four objective points kept steadfastly in mind 
for the practice work are: 


1. To encourage the student to study and criti- 
cise existing advertising. 

2. To encourage him to do some original, con- 
structive thinking. 

3. To enable him to fit into practice the prin- 
ciples discussed in the book. 

4. To provide work about which there will be 
differences of opinion and thus open the 
way for discussion in the class. 


Both practical and teaching experience of many 
years have been drawn upon to produce this book. 
It is widely used in commercial high schools and 
in evening classes. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination 
Brewster and Palmer’s Introduction to kavertaie, $3.00. 


I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my class, or 
to remit for it. 


B.S. 11-1-29 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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| DEBUTANTES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


Miss Mary HANLey 
Miss Hanley, @ representative modern business _ 
girl, is Secretary to the Treasurer of the North- 
! western Yeast Compgny of Chicago, Illinois. 


DESERVED ano RETAINED 


The business girl of today recognizes and appre- 
ciates the personal features of the Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter. With real enthusiasm she praises 
its smooth, effortless ease of operation . . . its 
quick, accurate response to her deft touch. Her 
daily typing is never interrupted by annoying re- 
pairs and adjustments. She freely relies upon the 


surpassing volume of this light-running typewriter. 


Her everlasting approval is also justified by the dis- 
tinctive, letter-perfect quality of its writing. 

Because this modern business machine is universally en- 
dorsed by experienced operators; and as so many students 
will inevitably operate this finer, faster typewriter, leading 
business schools find it expedient to standardize on the 
Easy-Writing Royal for instruction and training. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 
NEW YORK CITY:--> Branches and Agencies the World Over 


TYPEWRITERS 


PRICE 
$102.50 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Both private and public school business 
Page teachers and administrators should be in- 
formed about the junior college development. 
Commercial education is pushing upward 
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student presents an 
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A monthly magazine devoted entirely to business education. Published by The 
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problem. 

B. W. Spencer, A. M. of the Technical 
High School in Oakland, California, has in- 
vestigated this phase of education and 
brought forth a report. This will be pub- 
lished in three articles, the first to appear 
next month and two succeeding ones in 
January and February. 

Since the number of junior colleges in the 
state of California has increased from 16 in 
1920 to 33 in 1929, Mr. Spencer has had a 
most fertile field for his survey. 

“What Shall We Do With the Evening 
School?” is a question asked by thousands of 
superintendents in as many cities where 
students who are employed by business dur- 
ing the day come to be taught at night. 

This question is brought to your attention 
next month by a man who has viewed the 
situation and reflected upon it. Charles A. 
Speer, head of the business administration 
department, Bay Bath Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has done this ably in his 
review of evening schools to be published in 
the December issue. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley continues to give 
his impressions of the business education 
survey just completed in New York City 
high schools. What the teachers of business 
in New York City think of the way business 
is being taught, will be revealed in this sec- 
ond article of Dr. Tildsley’s series. 

The tests and measurements for deter- 
mining teaching results in all subjects, as 
presented from month to month in THE 
JoURNAL OF BusINEss Epucation by Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief, continue to 
draw in the comments from teachers 
throughout the nation. Typewriting is the 
subject selected by Dr. Lomax for Decem- 
ber. . The specimen tests given with each 
of these articles make them especially wel- 
come to those teachers who are not satis- 
fied with results. 

A full program of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation convention to be 
held in Chicago, Ill., on December 26, 27, 
28 will be another desirable contribution ‘to 
the readers next month. 
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ETTER _ business 


Our "White Collar” management and 
greater machine pro- 


Ows 
Army Gr duction since 1919, ac- 


cording to the current yearbook of the United States 
Department of Commerce, have increased the output 
per worker one-third and shifted vast numbers to 
“white collar” jobs. This big army of clerical or office 
workers is needed, as the Philadelphia Inquirer ex- 
pressed it, “to market and distribute what is being pro- 
duced in such great quantities.” 

Among all wage earners of ten years of age and 
above. the proportion of clerical workers increased from 
4.6 per cent in 1910 to 7.5 per cent in 1920, and we can 
expect that the 1930 census is certain to show a still 
further increase. As Professor Paul H. Douglas has 
pointed out, one in thirteen of all those employed in 
manufacturing was a clerical worker in 1890-99, 
whereas the proportion was one to seven in 1924, 

In the immense expansion of the number of wage 
earners of ten years of age and over in American busi- 
ness from 17,392,099 in 1880 to 41,614,248 in 1920, it 
is important to observe that not only has the propor- 
tiot ate number of clerical workers been increasing much 
more rapidly than the total number of workers, but that 
also the kinds and variety of business occupations have 
been greatly multiplying. Furthermore, in this occu- 
pational change, the proportion of men in most clerical 
pursuits has been conspicuously decreasing and the pro- 
portion of women much more markedly increasing. 

These important economic trends in business occupa- 
tions are creating many problems in business education 
that demand painstaking research and careful thought 
of curriculum builders, administrators, and teachers. 
Vast economic adjustments are taking place in our enor- 
mous system of production and distribution. Are needed 
corresponding changes taking place in the business edu- 
cation of our public and private schools ? 


ONCEDING the 
fact that conven- 
tions offer extremely 
excellent opportunities for education and social im- 
provement and expansion, we must not get away from 
the fact that the purpose of a convention, as defined in 
the dictionary, is “to secure general consent to establish 
and do something.” 

Previous editorials have called our attention to aca- 
demic snobbishness of certain schools of commerce and 
finance ; to the obligations and responsibilities of private 
business schools in the placing of their students ; to se- 
curing proper legislation for the control of private busi- 
ness schools, and to many other policies in connection 
with business education. 

No matter what the purpose of a convention may be, 
action will come only as the result of concerted support 
by “convention goers”. The sooner business teachers 
realize the fact that the “get together” spirit is necessary 
to promote an ideal, a principle or a standard, the sooner 
will commercial education take its recognized place in 
the scheme of education. 


Convention Going 


OUR OPINION 


the last 
The New Education few years a new 

emphasis in education 
has been placed upon the development of personal char- 
acteristics. It has been felt that education is what a man 


is rather than what he knows. Education must make 
him intelligent, capable of using sound judgment, de- 
pendable, and ready to accept responsibility for the work 
of the world. The subjects of the commercial course 
with their practical relationship to life furnish the best 
possible medium for developing these personal char- 
acteristics. 

The commercial teacher's opportunity comes in the 
realization that he is not so much teaching a technical 
subject or developing a valuable ability, but that the 
work which his students do can be easily used to devel- 
op intelligence, good judgment. initiative, and a sense 
of responsibility. 


IGNIFICANT in- 

Its Place in High deed and of inter- 

School Curricula est to all concerned 

with commercial edu- 

cation is the September, 1929, Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association—Vol. VII, No. 4. 

This Bulletin shows very clearly outstanding changes 
which have taken place in secondary education from 
1890 to 1929. It indicates that as civilization changes, 
the secondary school curriculum should strive to keep 
pace with these changes. 

Nearly seven pages are given over to high school 
commercial education where very convincing evidence 
is recorded to show the progress commercial education 
has made in this rapidly changing civilization. 

This is splendid recognition of the vitalizing influ- 
ence of commercial education which deals with present 
live situations and is concerned with activities which 
affect every department of life such as the home, the 
community, the church, the school, organized recreation, 
and. business organizations. 


E Place All Our 


Responsibility in Graduates.”” How 
often have we read this 


Placing Graduates 
statement in handbooks 


issued by business schools. However, investigation and 
reports ofttimes disprove this statement. All grad- 
uates are not placed. In fact, many are permitted to 
drift along and to find their niche in the business 
world by themselves. Placement does not mean simply 
getting a job. Placement means more. It means get- 
ting the right job commensurate with the ability and 
achievements of the graduate. 

The matriculation of a student in a business school 
carries with it certain obligations on the part of the 
school: prescribing for the particular student a proper 
curriculum that has a vocational objective; constant 
testing and evaluation of the student’s aptitudes and 
fitness for commercial work; evaluation of the student’s 
achievements during his training period so that he 
may be properly directed to a vocational objective, and, 
as the result of the above, proper placement in a gain- 
ful occupation. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Owen D. Young 


Development of character in business itself, was the theme 
of a sermon preached recently in the pulpit of a New 
York church by Owen D. Young, Chairman of 


WOULD like to emphasize that when people dis- 

cuss what is right in business they should keep 
in mind that the difficulty does not lie in determining 
what is right in principle. It is, rather, in the appli- 
cation of the principle to the vast, complex problems 
of our modern business. 


“If, with reference to business, the question is 
asked: What is right in principle? I answer that the 
Golden Rule supplies all that a man of business needs. 
Yet if you asked me to apply the Golden Rule to a 
en rate I would find it an amazingly difficult thing 
to do. 


“What is right in business requires, in highly com- 
plicated situations, that the Golden Rule be applied 


the Board of the General Electric Company. 


by men of great understanding and knowledge, as 
well as conscience. They must be technicians in the 
sense of making the connecting link between the 
Golden Rule on the one side and the most complicated 
business transaction on the other. 


“The percentage of plainly dishonest things in 
business is very small compared with the vast total 
of operations going on. By and. large, big business 
visits very quickly its own penalties on the dishonest 
man. 


“T repeat, it is not the crook in modern business 
that we fear, but the honest man who does not know 
what he is about.” 
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In Testing Teaching Results— 


Both new-type and old-type objective tests for bookkeeping are 


here illustrated 


By Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chie, 


This is the third of a series of articles on tests and 
measurements which will help the teacher determine the 
learning difficulties of individual students. On the basis of 
this information the teacher can construct a remedial pro- 
gram of instruction. The tests given in this article are the 
result of a study made by a committee of bookkeeping 


HERE more 

than 500,000 © stu- 
dents of bookkeeping in 
the United States in the 
public and private high 
schools, private business 
schools, day and evening 
continuation schools, correspondence 
schools, and business teacher-train- 
ing institutions. These students are 
taught by approximately 15,000 
teachers. 

Keeping in mind this vast army of 
students and teachers, let us think of 
the thousands of tests that are con- 
structed during the course of a single 
year in an effort to measure in some 
fashion the learning results of the 
students. 

Most teachers feel that tests at 
best are usually quite inadequate 
measurements of the true learning 
accomplishments of the students. 
They, therefore, wish to succeed in 
getting a better “picture” of the true 
situation through increasingly skillful 
and intelligent application of the 
principles of test construction and 
evaluation. Consequently, such teach- 
ers are interested in studying ways 
and means of improving the testing 
of bookkeeping learning. 

The tests of this article illustrate 
both an analytical (separating apart ) 
and synthetical (putting together ) 
measurement of bookkeeping learn- 
ing. As was pointed out in the short- 
hand article of last month, the new- 
type test should be considered as usu- 
ally a better analytical type of test 
for the purpose of checking students 
on their learning of a multitude of 
different phases of theory and prac- 
tice. 

Of the several kinds of new-type 
tests the identification test is regard- 
ed as particularly effective since it 
tends to measure both the bookkeep- 
ing information and judgment or re- 
flective-thinking ability of students. 
(Important reference on new-type 
tests: Ruch, “The Objective or 
New-Type Examination.” N e w 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1929.) 

The old-type or essay test is gener- 
ally a better synthetical type of test 


teachers composed of C. E. Cook, Director of Business 
Education, Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y., chairman; 
Carrie M. Haller, Senior High School, Reading, Pa.; 
Ellen M. Moat, High School, Spring Valley, N. Y., and 
Wilma Turner, East View Junior High School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


for the purpose of checking the abil- 
ity of pupils to take the different 
phases of bookkeeping learning which 
they have achieved, and to put to- 
gether and apply those phases in 


Lomax, “Commercial 
Teaching Problems,” pp. 
182-188, New York; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928.) 

The new-type and old- 
type tests given in this ar- 
ticle include the follow- 


ing five specimens : 


1. Simple-recall type of test that is 
designed to measure a_ student's 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles 
and terminology. 


bookkeeping practice. 


(Reference: (Possible score 40) 


Part I 


This is a simple recall type of test designed to measure the student’s knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles and terminology. 

Directions: Write a word or short phrase on each blank line which will 
make each statement true. 


The cash, merchandise and other property needed 


for the operation of the business are called its 
2. All of the obligations of the business are known as 
4. Transferring the amounts from the journal to the 
5. The owner’s interest in the business is the excess of 
6. Accounts with customers are usually referred to as 
7. The interest of the owner of the business will be 
8. Accounts with creditors are usually referred to as 
9g. The process of analyzing a transaction and record- 
ing it in the journal is called................. 
10. All sales of merchandise on account are recorded 

11. An additional cash investment shows an increase in 

12. Information for the Balance Sheet is obtained from 

13. Expense items are called assets in a business until 

14. Desks, chairs and typewriters are called...... meee 

15. Profits ordinarily arise by keeping the expenses 


(This test continued at bottom of page 44) 
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2. Identification type of test that is 
intended to measure a student’s abil- 
ity to analyze transactions. 

(Possible score 60) 

3. Identification type of test that is 
planned to measure the ability of'a 
student to apply his knowledge of 
closing entries. 

( Possible score 10) 

4. Synthetical or essay type of test 
that is intended to measure the ability 
of a student to record entries, post, 
and make a trial balance. 

(Possible score 70) 

5. Synthetical or essay type of test 


that is designed to measure the ability 

of a student to prepare a balance 

sheet. 
(Possible score 20) 

Bibliography of Bookkeeping Tests 

1. Bowman—American Book Com- 
pany. 

2. Carlson, Series A, B, C, and D.— 
South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. 

3. A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping test 
for beginning bookkeeping pupils. 

....Colorado, 1928. 

Published by the author, Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 


Part II 


4. Don T. Deal—The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company (Now on press). 
It will contain new features in 
plan of arrangement. 

Elwell & Fowlkes—W orld Book 
Company, 1929. Excellent sample 
of good test making. 

Elwell & Toner—Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1927. 

Jackson, Sanders & Sproul— 
Ginn & Company, 1926. 
Rational Objective Tests in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting— 
Hed Gregg Publishing Company, 
928. 


This is the identification type of test designed to measure 
the student’s ability to analyse transactions. 


Directions: Read each transaction. 


Select from the list of 


accounts given, the appropriate debit and credit for each 
transaction. Write the numbers of these accounts in the 
columns headed Debit and Credit for each transaction. Select 
from the list of reasons given, the reason for each debit and 


credit. 


umns headed Reason. 


List of Accounts 


Purchases 


Cash 
W. B. Jones, Capital 


PC 


E. B. R 
Notes Payable 

H. C. Norton 

Sales 

Salaries 

.W. B. Jones, Personal 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Notes Receivable 
Purchases Returns and Allowances 
Sales Returns and Allowances 


Debit Reasons Transaction 


. W. B. Jones makes 

in- 
cash 
merchan- 


an additional 

vestment in 
. Bought 

dise for cash 


. Sold 


merchandise 


Credit Reasons Debit Reasons 


at a profit to E. B. 
Reed on account.. 
. Bought office desk 


for cash 
Bought 
dise from 


merchan- 


10. 


. Paid 


Norton on account 
Received a 10-day 


note from E. B. 


Reed to. apply on 
account 

clerks’ 
aries in cash 


sal- 


. W. B. Jones with- 


drew cash for pri- 
vate use 


. Returned part of 


merchandise pur- 
chased from H. C. 
Norton and_=e re- 
ceived credit 


Write the letters indicating the reasons in the col- 


List of Reasons 


Capital is decreased .. 

Asset is decreased 

. Asset is increased 

eed . Claim against the busi- 
ness 1s decreased 

Capital is increased 

Claim against the busi- 
ness is increased 


Transaction Credit Reasons 


Gave H. C. Norton 
a 10-day note in 
part-payment of in- 
voice of merchan- 
dise purchased.... 


. Sold merchandise 


at a profit for cash 


EK. B. Reed re- 
turned part of mer- 
chandise to 
him and was given 
credit for it 


. Paid cash to H. C. 


Norton for note 
we gave him 


. W. B. Jones took 


merchandise for 
home use recording 
the transaction at 
cost price 


. Received cash from 


E. B. Reed in pay- 
ment of his note.. 


ent! 
Dir 
I. 
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Part III 


This is the identification type test intended to measure the 
ability of the student to apply his knowledge of closing 


entries. 
Directions: Show how closing entries are made by writing 
numbers of the accounts in the appropriate columns. 


Numbers to be used 


Purchases 

Sales 

Merchandise Inventory 
General Expense 

L. Y. Good, Capital 
Profit and Loss 


Debit Credit 
1. Make the journal entry to re- 
cord the final merchandise in- 
2. Make the journal entry to 
close the purchase account... —— —— 
3. Make the journal entry to 
close the sales account....... 
4. Make the journal entry to 
close the general expense ac- 
5. Make required entry to close 
net profit at end of the fiscal 


Part IV 


This is the synthetical or essay type of test intended to 
measure the ability of the student to record entries, post, 
and make a trial balance. 

Directions: Make with sufficient explanations entries in the 

journal to record the following: 

June 1, 1929, R. B. Fox opened a new set of 
books. In the General Journal record the 
following: assets and liabilities: cash, 
$1,240.00; merchandise inventory, $2,- 
000.00; furniture and fixtures, $900.00; 
office supplies, $15.00; notes receivable, 
$500.00; accounts receivable, A. C. Clark, 
$250.00; B. W. Jones, $300.00; notes pay- 
able, $1,000.00; accounts payable, Wil- 
liam Brown, $600.00; H. F. Davis, 


$475.00. 


2. Bought merchandise of E. C. Trimbey 
on account, $200.00. 

3. Sold merchandise to E. L. Fisher on 
account, $125.00. 

4. Paid rent for the month of June, $75.00. 

5. Received cash from A. C. Clark to apply 
on account, $100.00. 

6. Received from B. W. Jones his thirty- 
day note for the balance of his account. 

7. Paid salaries in cash, $125.00. 

8. W. B. Fox withdrew from the business 
$50.00 for private use. 

9g. Gave E. L. Fisher $10.00 for goods re- 


turned. 

10. Paid H. A. Williams $1,000.00 for note 
due today. 

Post the entries to the ledger and take a trial 
balance. 


Part V 


This is the synthetical or essay type of test designed to 
measure the ability of a student to prepare a balance sheet. 


Directions: Prepare as of July 1, 1929, a balance sheet from 
the following data of a single proprietorship: 
Proprietor, H. L. Holt, originally 

J. C. Clark owes the business for 


merchandise purchased ...... 2,000.00 
T. E. Davis owes the business for 
merchandise purchased ...... 3,000.00 


Value of store building owned by 
30,000.00 
Furniture and fixtures in the store. 10,000.00 
The business owes A. L.. Moore for 
merchandise purchased ...... 2,000.00 
The business has a note signed by 
M. H. Owen for merchandise 
2,000.00 


The business has given a note to L. 
Smith for merchandise pur- 


~ 


Chicago’s “Merchandise Mart” 


The world’s largest building is characteristically a business building—a merchandise head- 
quarters—where thousands of merchants will buy and sell. More debits and credits will 


originate in this spot, perhaps, than in any other place in the world. 


Merchandise inventory .......... 10,00f.00 
al 
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High School Placement 
Can Organized 


E are told by investigat- 

ors that it makes little 
difference where we place our 
pupils, since they will eventu- 
ally find their occupational 
level. But I am convinced 
that the chief task of a school 
placement office is not to get 
a maximum number of per- 
sons into jobs, it is rather to 
secure the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual pupil, 
along the lines of educational 
possibilities, into a happy and 
successful citizen. 

Therefore, I believe we are 
justified in an attempt to place 
them to the best of our ability. 
The measure of success we attain 
depends upon the, willingness of the 
business men to give us the benefit 
of their experience and knowledge, 
znd also upon the confidence we can 
inspire in business men by personal 
contact. 

Many former pupils visit the 
school. They often comment on the 
peculiarities of their employer and 
tell little incidents in their own ex- 
periences that are of help. The dis- 
cerning placement officer will remem- 
ber this when vacancies occur in of- 
fices where such contacts have been 
made. In this manner we can deter- 
mine the worth of our training and 
lind its weaknesses. 

The conduct of a placement service 
is like a woman’s housework—there 
is no end to it. Pupils come back 
again and again, some with joy on 
their faces to tell you of a promo- 
tion, an increase in the pay envelope. 
and others to plead for advice or 
help. Opportunities for work in this 
part of the service are unlimited. 
You will notice I do not agree with 
those who believe our duty is done 
after the first job is secured. 


Be well informed 


The indispensable working equip- 
ment of any placement bureau is in- 
formation about the pupil, about the 
school, about the job, and about the 
community. A city survey, a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the repre- 
sentative business men of the town, 
and the co-operation of luncheon 


guidance. 


to be used. 


By Alice O. Frazee 


Director of Placement Service, Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Placement is one of the functions:of vocational 
Placement cannot give effective 
guidance unless there has been a long con- 
tinued personal acquaintance with the pupil 
before the time of work arrives. Consequently, 
the duties of a placement bureau correspond 


very closely to those of guidance. 


The organization of the placement bureau in . 
connection with a commercial department in a 
school where there is no organized guidance 
brings with it the special problem of methods 
It calls for a different angle of 
attack from the one used in schools fortunate 
enough to have some established procedure in 
vocational guidance which leads to job dis- 


crimination or selection. 


clubs and the chamber of commerce 
are essentials. The school record isa 
helpful source of information about 
the applicant, vet such a record is by 
no means ali you wish. Where such 
records are available on request only, 
they rarely come to the placement 
office. 

While most placement officers do 
not question the value of family and 
job history, many find it impossible 
to obtain the information without 
some cooperating agency. Obvi- 
Gusly, then, the placement officer 
must be equipped with adequate 
knowledge of three kinds: the kind of 
education the school provides, the 
kind of work the occupational world 
wants, and the type of child going 
into this new world. 

The keeping of records concern- 
ing both employees and employers is 
recognized as an important part of 
the organization. 


Some basic equipment 


For those beginning their duties in 
a placement, service the writer rec- 
ommends the use of four cards, a 
questionnaire, and a telephone. 

CARD No. 1 (see illustrations) 
should contain information about the 
pupil’s personal qualities, his recard 
of school experiences, not alone a 
copy of his report card grades but 
even more essential, a record of his 
school service, adapability, depend- 
ability, responsibleness, etc.; his pic- 
ture, which may be taken from the 
graduation number of the school 


paper—don’t omit this picture, 
it is important—his parents’ 
names and occupations, to- 
gether with his part-time em- 
ployment history, if any. 
CARD No. 2 should give 
you the name, address, and 
telephone number of the em- 
ployer, his requirements, and 
the names of former students 
whom he has employed. 
CARD No. 3 is a card of 
introduction which the pupil 
takes with him when he makes 
application for a_ position. 
The card as a credential is 
used to protect the business 
man from wasted time with 
those not capable of doing his work, 
and the school from misrepresenta- 


‘tion. 
CARD No. 4 contains the pupil’s 


record of the interview. This is a 
follow-up on the “report back” I 
sall speak of; besides, it gives one a 
check on the number of times each 
pupil is sent out, and the number of 
persons using the department. 


Your biggest aid 


The questionnaire should be sent 
out once each year in order to retain 
a complete history of the pupil’s 
working experience, to keep his in- 
terest alive in the workings of his 


high school, and to fortify the posi- | 


tion of helpfulness of the service bu- 
reau. 


From these you get the informa- 
tion about the positions the pupils 
have obtained for themselves. In 
Atlantic City we send out a ques- 
tionnaire each year, during the first 
week of November, to all Commer- 
cial graduates of the last two classes. 
The writer chooses November  be- 
cause in a resort town many changes 
occur at the end of the season. 

Every third year one is sent to 
each graduate of the past five years. 
Not all of these come back, but so 
great a percentage return that it is 
well worth while. Not so many of 
the four and five-year graduates re- 
turn the questionnaire, but those that 
are returned have a decided value to 
the school. The persons returning 
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‘and Atlantic Avenues,’ Atlantic City, N. J., 0 


. We have no positions to offer at the present but we wish to do the best we can for you when we have. 
To do this successfully we should have in our files a complete record of your past experience. Don't 
think that because you are at present working we do not wish the information. We do. 


Name of Graduate... . . Year of Graduation... 
This card tells things ‘ 
bout the employer that Telephone Number 
ou will want to know Married or Single... 
at all times. 
Name of Employer. 


Remarks 


Where 
. A conveniently ar- 
ranged introductory 

card. 


hem are holding positions of more 
responsibility now, frequently 
call upon us for assistants, which 
makes it possible to place those who 
inexperienced and less efficient. 

A telephone situated at the elbow 
of the placement department, not 
downstairs or a half block away, is 
very important part of the equip- 
ment. It is a great economy. If it 
is necessary to go to some remote 
point in the building to use the tele- 
phone, in order to answer the em- 
ployer’s ‘call, one of two things is 
apt to happen, either you will not 
leave the class at the moment and 
lose the call, or you will leave the 
class and weaken your teaching. If 
the telephone is in or near your room, 
you can care for it at once, without 


With Whom... 


How Long. 


Are you in business for yourself 


The questionnaire keeps the school in con- 
stant touch with the graduate after employ- 


Thank you. We appreciate this co-operation. 


Other Positions held 


Approximate Salary... 


During the time you have been working which part of your work have you learned to prefer? 


Name 


Pk: you need assistance please do not forget the PLACEMENT SERVICE of the Atlantic City 


ment has been found. 


much loss. It should not be in a gen- 
eral office of the school. The secre- 
tary to the principal, or some other 
person in charge of the office may 
receive the message and fail to ob- 
tain all the information necessary, 
not because of unwillingness, but 
through a lack of knowledge of the 
details necessary to the conduct of a 
placement department. 

When telephoning an employer 
you should know the requirements of 
the position and the salary. Offer to 
send as many persons as he wishes to 
interview. Tell him about the card 
of introduction, and follow it up 
without undue inconvenience to him. 
Aside from incoming calls, the tele- 
phone is used to obtain the prompt 
service of the employe. If the busi- 


ee 1. A card which gives 


you the student’s biog- 
raphy at all times. 


4. The result of each 
interview is kept on file 
by means of the “report 
back” card. 


the 


ness man is not satisfied with any one 
of these applicants, you may call the 
applicant back to offer a further 
service. 

The placement secretary must 
judge the employer by interviews, not 
only with the employer himself, but 
also by personal contact with his em- 
ployes and others who know him. 

The business man must learn more 
about the high school through the 
placement service. He will take 
added interest in commercial educa- 
tion if he knows that many experi- 
enced men and women, former grad- 
uates of the high school commercial 
department, can be transferred to his 
employ by the placement service, and 
that he is not confined to the inex- 
perienced group which is turned out 
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Atlantic City’s high school has a placement organization that permits personal 
service to all graduates. 


each year. At the same time by hon- 
est service we can gain the confidence 
of the business man, and find out 
what he requires. 


The school should be willing to 
adopt the most up-to-date business 
practices demanded of business. The 
simplest way to accomplish this is to 
keep in close touch with the progres- 
sive offices of the city. We invite all 
high school pupils to call upon us 
when they are in need of office help, 
or are themselves out of employment. 

Do not hesitate to put those per- 
sons whom you cannot conscien- 
tiously deal with, either employer or 
employe, upon that list which you 
keep under cover in another drawer 
of your file. 


The commercial department of my 
high school is in rather a unique posi- 
tion for two reasons: first, because 
our city is not an industrial city ; sec- 
ond, because we have no industrial 
center within easy commuting dis- 
tance. Many of our high school 
graduates obtain employment in 
Philadelphia, New York City, and 
other large centers. 


Placement should have the sup- 
port of the classroom 


Now comes the hardest part. 
Many teachers fail because they do 
not begin soon enough and work 
hard enough with their pupils at the 
iob of habit forming. Education 
should be a workable thing. They 
will tell you “We teach our pupils 
promptness, and care of equipment, 
orderliness, etc.,” but what do they 


do, or ever say, about the develop-. 


ment of responsibility and adapt- 
ability ? 

Through the junior year, and again 
at the beginning of the senior year 
and before, if you can get the coop- 
eration of the other departments, be- 
gin stressing many of the important 
business requirements that must be- 
come a part of the automatic office 
procedure. 


One of the things that should be 
strongly stressed is what I shall call 
the “report back”. By that I meai, 
we do not begin early enough to de- 
mand a response for every bit of 
work delegated to the pupil. I am 
thoroughly convinced that most 
schools are weak in this respect. A 
pupil should not be allowed to at- 
tempt to perform a duty, and if he 
fails to complete it, to decide how 
and when he should complete it with- 
out a “report back.” 


Begin on small things, such as a 
book or a set of papers sent from one 
teacher to another by the “clock- 
watching” type of student. Demand 
a report. Don’t let the student put 
the article into his locker because he 
wishes to go home and decides he will 
deliver it at his convenience in the 
morning. For some beginners are 
discharged because of inability or 
stupidity in carrying out orders. 

We know what will be expected of 
them in the office. Why not expect 
and demand it now? The problem is 
how to develop such qualities that 
will help the boys and girls sell their 
services with increasing satisfaction 
to themselves. Develop native abil- 


ity, friendliness, a degree of conf. 
dence, and a sunny disposition, each 
making toward a better product for 
your home school. 

Never be too busy to listen or fai 
to be courteous when a pupil come 
back. Don’t be stingy with you 
thanks. I believe it has a money 
value to them later. I am sure yoy 
will have the cooperation of the other 
teachers when they understand what 
you are aiming to do. 

There are many ways available to 
impress the pupils with the impor. 
tance of this department by having 
the clerical work of the placement 
department become a part of their 
required tasks. Make them under. 
stand the service being rendered to 
those of the last graduating class who 
are now working. They too will be. 
come aware of how much will be cone 
for them when they are out in the 
business world. The importance of 
the up-to-date records will be ap ar- 
ent if the students themselves co a 
part of the recording work. 

They will also be impressed by the 
frequent visits of business men to 
the department to interview prospec- 
tive employes. We have no continu- 
ation school in connection with the 
commercial department, but we do 
have a number of men who come in 
long before graduation time to select 
pupils to work for them after school 
and on Saturdays. Later these pupils 
are employed full time with full pay. 

These men usually come to the 
school, use the office of the head of 
the commercial department as their] 
own, and conduct their interviews 
without interruption. 


Opportunities for potential service 


Two cases which show the oppor- 
tunities for potential service to grad- 
vates come to my mind. Last May 
1 placed a young woman who was 
graduated in 1920. Since graduation 
she was married, widowed and _ in 
need of work. She is now assistant 
manager in a small hosiery store with 
four of our more recent pupils work- 
ing with her. 

Three years ago a young man went 
to work in a bank as soon as he was 
graduated. Recently he sent word 
to me that he thought promotion was 
too slow, and he would like to change 
his work. I sent him out three times 
to apply for a position. After the 
third time he called at my home to 
inform me of his decision to remain 
in the bank. 

If you extend your activities to 
those of the other departments of 
your school, and to those needing 
part-time work, who have not come 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Dr. John L. Tildsley gives 
his impressions of the big- 
gest and most comprehen- 
sive survey of commercial 
education ever made in 
New York City. 


Untangling Business Education 


New York City High Schools 


In a survey of business education just finished in New York City 
it was decided to first find out the business 


. By Dr. John L. Tildsley 


man’s specifications 


District Superintendent of High Schools, Board of Education, New York City 


PART 

URING the past year the late 

Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion in New York City, Albert G. 
Belding, and the writer have been 
making a study of the condition of 
training for business in the high 
schools of this city. This study was 
prompted by a suspicion, arising from 
a study of enrollment, conversation 
with commercial teachers and with 
business men, that there might be 


something radically wrong with com- 
mercial education in our high schools. 

Official reports show that the per- 
centage of promotions in business 
subjects is fully as high as in aca- 
demic subjects. Our summaries of 
Regents examination results showed 
them to be higher than in most other 
subjects, notwithstanding the fact 
that every one of these state-wide ex- 
aminations, due to the influence of 
Director Belding, had been made 


much more comprehensive, much 
more searching and that the answers 
had been rated more severely. 

_ We knew that our commercial 
teachers were better trained, better 
paid, influenced by better objectives, 
better supervised, under better leader- 
ship and employing better thought out 
methods of teaching than ever before. 
Notwithstanding all this we found 
among our teachers, and even among 
the pupils, what seemed to be an in- 
feriority complex. 
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Whereas university schools of busi- 
ness administration were increasing 
their enrolments beyond the capacity 
of these schools and winning an 
amazing popularity and prestige, high 
schools of commerce in this city were 
introducing general courses in order 
to lessen the decline in enrolment or 
to raise a declining prestige. Some 
principals of commercial high schools 
were even seeking to convert them 
into general high schools with com- 
mercial electives. 


Business Seeks Intelligence 


In view of these conditions, we de- 
cided to begin our study by seeking 
the point of view of the business em- 
ployer. We interviewed the person- 
nel managers of a number of the 
largest financial institutions in New 
York and found them in substantial 
agreement that they were not so much 
concerned with what a boy entering 
their employment knew or with what 
skills he possessed. All that they de- 
manded of a boy was. intelligence; a 
willingness to learn; the habits of ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, reliability, of 
seeing a thing through; a certain de- 
gree of initiative; a high standard of 
achievement. If the boy possessed 
these simple elementary virtues, they 
were willing to give him the specific 
training he needed and were not 
specially interested in his previous 
training. 

If offered a choice between two 
boys, one of whom had had a com- 
mercial course and the other a gen- 
eral course, but who seemed to be 
equal in other respects, practically all 
of them said they would take the boy 
with the general course. Their ex- 
perience had been that they were more 
apt to get the kind of boy they desired 
from the general course graduates 
than from the commercial graduates. 


We discovered that these men still 
thought of commercial schools as 
training only in stenography, type- 
writing and bookkeeping; that these 
were skills and arts which they needed 
only for very definite positions, not 
for the great mass of boys who en- 
tered their employ with a view to 
making that particular field a life 
career. 

These men with long experience in 
dealing with boys and girls did not 
seem to realize that these qualities 
they desired, with the exception of 
intelligence, are not native qualities 
but are the product, in almost every 
case, of a rigorous training begun in 
the home and continued in the school. 

When we pointed out that a grad- 
uate of a good commercial high 
school should possess these very 
qualities and in addition certain 


knowledges and skills, some seventeen 

of which we enumerated, they re- 

versed their vote and said that if both 

boys possessed these fundamental 
qualities they would take the boy with 
the additional equipment produced by 
the commercial school. 

Among the additional assets of the 
commercial graduates the following 
would be taken into account by more 
than half of those business men con- 
sulted in selecting a boy: neat legible 
handwriting—ability to use the type- 
writer—accuracy in fundamental pro- 
cesses of arithmetic—ability to file 
and find—knowledge of precautions 
necessary to secure prompt and cer- 
tain delivery of letters, ete —training 
in technique of business communica- 
tion—methods of remitting funds and 
securing receipts—practice in routing 
and securing transportation—working 
knowledge of routine transactions 
with a bank—knowledge of local and 
general place geography—products— 
means of communication, etc. — 
knowledge of risks assumed by the 
employer as one responsible for the 
acts of his employees—ability to read 
and understand common business 
papers as invoices, bills of lading, 
etc.—ability to read and understand 
financial statements—reading knowl- 
edge of a foreign language—skill in 
operating a calculating machine — 
ability to take dictation at one hun- 
dred words and make a usable tran- 
script, if a boy—ves 8, no 7, if a girl 
—yes 15, no 0. 


Quality, not quantity education 


We too saw the light. We said we 
shall henceforth do all in our power 
to see that our commercial schools 
give the training that the intelligent 
employer desires in his employees. 
We do not believe we have done it. 
adequately heretofore. 


The employer evidently wants qual- 
ity not quantity, and very high qual- 
ity, the quality which the advocates 
of the study of Latin, Greek and 
mathematics have always maintained 
these studies produce. There is little 
doubt that the people who excel in 
those studies possess the qualities 
these business men demand. Possibly 
they who possess such qualities study 
Latin and Greek. Possibly they who 
do not have an urge to acquire these 
qualities are the ones who have filled 
our commercial high schools hitherto. 

One thing is certain; in our com- 
mercial work in the high schools we 
have been trying to give our boys and 
girls a lot for their money. Believing 
in disciplinary training being 
faint-hearted as to the power inherent 
in commercial subjects or in commer- 
cial teachers to produce it, we have 


played.safe. We have given these boys 
a full fledged academic course and 
then we have added to this all the 
commercial subjects we could find 
time for. We have given them so 
much quantity that we have utterly 
destroyed the possibility of quality. 

We have of necessity given them 
just the opposite of what the business 
man demands, not accuracy and 
thoroughness, but superficiality, as 
the inevitable outcome of demanding 
from a boy more than he can do well; 
not high standards but mere willing- 
ness to get by, not “carry through” 
but “what’s the use?” 

We see now why our pupils have 
an inferiority complex, why teachers 
have an inferiority complex, why 
commercial education itself is rapidly 
developing an inferiority complex. 


The new objectives 


Commercial education has passed 
beyond the stage of turning out 
stenographers and bookkeepers, in the 
narrow sense. But it has not had 
sufficient faith in itself to say “the 
subjects which cause our school, our 
course, to be called commercial are in 
their essence disciplinary subjects as 
well as vocational subjects. We no 
longer need the crutches of foreign 
languages, of mathematics to help us 
carry our weight. We are sufficient in 
ourselves.” 

So we, surveyors at this time said. 
“We are not going to ask more busi- 
ness men, more of our alumni or 
more of our pupils what is wrong 
with commercial education in our high 
schools.” But we are going to say to 
our teachers, “The business man de- 
mands in the boy who comes to him 
certain qualities, attitudes, habits. We 
shall make the development of those 
qualities, attitudes, habits, the imme- 
diate, direct and final objective of all 
our teaching. We are sure that you, 
using accounting, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, law, geography as tools, can 
build up these virtues provided you 
have in mind the boy all the time, not 
accounting, typing and all the rest. 
These subjects are but a means to 
an end. 


We ask you therefore to tell us 
just how, through the teaching of 
typing, you can make a boy accurate, 
thorough—how through stenography 
you can give him high standards of 
achievement—how by means of ac- 


counting you can develop “carry 
through” dependability. Just how 
are you to bring forth  initia- 


tive? How, with law and geography 

as tools, are you to produce social 

adaptability and the ability to see the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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“Ideals cannot be wholly developed by formula. 
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- 
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They grow within 


the experience of individuals each of whom has a different back- 


ground. 


The incentives that appeal to one individual will not 
always appeal to another.”"—W. W. Charters 


Teach Character and Ideals 


Acquiring character traits by actual practice has advantages 
over the lecture methods 


By E. G. Blackstone, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Commerce. University of Iowa 


OR some years the educational 
world has been interested in 
measurement and research. Objec- 
tive tests for prediction, achievement. 
and diagnosis; surveys of local of- 
fice machines; occupational oppor- 
tunity studies and job analyses are 
in the air. Modern commercial 
teachers are becoming measurement- 
minded an eventuality long de- 
sired and striven for. 
All this is excellent; it has tended 


to improve teaching and to make 
curricula fit more closely to the needs 
of the student and the business man. 
Commercial education has profited by 
it, and it will continue so to profit, 
perhaps in even greater measure than 
before, as measurement techniques 
are refined. Measurement has “ar- 
rived”. 

For those who attempt to see into 
the future and to prepare themselves 
in advance for coming movements, 


the time seems ripe for prophecy. 
The student of the history of educa- 
tion knows that significant move- 
ments appear more or less period- 
ically, make their contributions and 
pass on, leaving the whole process 
of education better. Measurement 
has now been with us for nearly a 
generation. It has proved its worth 
and it has made noteworthy contribu- 
tions. Moreover, it will contribute 
throughout the future. 
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The farseeing educator, however,, 
is beginning to wonder what will be 
the next great movement which will 
make its impress on education, for 
he wants to prepare for it so as to 
seize upon it and make the most of 
it when it appears. 


Traits can be developed 


In the opinion of the author, the 
next great movement is already up- 
on us; its start has been made; and 
its impression during the next gen- 
eration is certain to be tremendous. 
If this prediction is correct, the next 
generation will see attention turned 
in increasing measure and with pro- 
gressively greater success to the ac- 
tive development of character traits 
and to the development and integra- 
tion of personality. Certainly the 
need exists; and just as certainly the 
movement to satisfy the need is mak- 
ing headway. 

Dr. L. S. Lyon in a collection of 
surveys’ made several years ago re- 
ported that business men were dis- 
satisfied with the degree to which 
commercial teachers have developed 
in their pupils such essential qualities 
as accuracy, tact, initiative, and cour- 
tesy. This is*an old story to the 
experienced commercial teacher, for 
he has heard the same complaint 
from local business men time and 
time again. 

William H. Kilpatrick? has been 
stressing the importance of ‘““concom- 
itant” learnings for years. 

Biographies of successful business 
men repeatedly refer to the impor- 
tance of integrity, patience, industry, 
resourcefulness and the like. Char- 
ters and Whitley® provided a list of 
traits which business men desire in 
secretaries, and many of our text- 
books provide chapters of discussion 
of the value of businesslike qualities. 

Probably no teacher needs to be 
convinced of the importance of such 
qualities. In theory at least, almost 
any educator will agree that they are 
more important than any knowledges 
and skills, not that they would do 
away with or minimize the impor- 
tance of knowledge or skill, but that 
they alone are impotent and that a 
student with properly developed 
qualities can and will secure for him- 
self such items of skill or knowledge 
as he may need. If teachers are so 
thoroughly agreed on the importance 
of traits, why is it that they have not 
been more emphasized, as it appears 
they are about to be emphasized, 
granting that the above-mentioned 
predictions are correct? 

The answer probably lies in the 
fact that we do not know very well 


how to develop traits, and in the fact 
that we have been so thoroughly busy 
in developing knowledges and skills 
that we have not had time or inclina- 
tion to attack the problem of how 
better to develop traits. 

We have felt that we have done 
our duty in this connection if we 
have admonished students to be hon- 
est, truthful, tactful, industrious, and 
so forth; if we have required stu- 
dents to write themes, and to read 
stories, magazine articles, and biog- 
raphies emphasizing the importance 
of these and other traits. And we 
have exposed them to lectures by the 
teacher or business man in which 
such traits were glorified. Whenever 
we have found them deficient in these 
qualities we have individually and in- 
cidentally criticized students. 

In other words, our methods have 
been those of indirect attack, by 
means of precept and preachment. 
The net result of such procedures has 
been with many students the develop- 
ment of distaste for such talks, or 
even of boredom and ridicule. 


Teach the reason for the rule 


How futile such methods can be is 
shown by an illustration: Suppose it 
were desired to develop sufficient 
typewriting skill and power in a 
group of students so that they might 
secure positions in business as typ- 
ists; a situation we face each 
new school year. Suppose, further, 
that we used the same method to de- 
velop this skill as we now use in 
developing character traits; namely, 
to lecture to the students about the 
value of typing, to have them read 
books and to write themes about typ- 
ing, to have experts come in to tell 
of the importance of typing in the 
business world, to deluge students 
with precepts about typewriting, but 
never to provide them with any exer- 
cises in typing in the school room, 
never to permit them to touch the 
machine how successful would 
we be? 

Any experienced teacher of typing 
would scoff at such a method and 
would laugh it to scorn. Yet she 
tries to develop traits by such a me- 
thod, although it is probable that such 
methods are exactly as futile for de- 
veloping traits as they would be in 
developing typewriting skill. 

More and more, thoughtful edu- 
cators are coming to see the futility 
of the preachment and precept me- 
thod of developing character. The 
Iowa Plan of Character Develop- 
ment* scores such methods; the pro- 
ject method which has so revolution- 
ized teaching is based primarily on 
the development of planning, activity, 


and judgment, with knowledges a 
skills as by-products. And Charter 
shows the need for a different met 
od of attack if trait development is 
be successful. 

Such thinking is, in the opinion ; 
the author, the beginning of the ney 
world movement in education. T 
forerunners of the movement hay 
already reached us, and more ay 
more educators are becoming’ inte 
ested in it. It behooves commere; 
educators to be alert toward t 
movement so that they may not | 
left behind; so that they may ma 
the contributions expected of them. 

If the preachment idea is futi 
and ineffective, how shall the prob 
lem be attacked with probability 9 
greater success? The movement | 
still too young to enable us to s 
the ultimate direction the movemen 
shall take, but it appears that we mu 
abandon the indirect attack and mu 
find direct methods, exactly as he 
been found to be necessary in ski 
development. 

In general, it appears that the suc 
cessful method will require that th 
student be provided with exercise 
requiring practice in a trait. Hé 
must practise exercises which shal 
start on a low level of difficulty, an 
which shall progressively requir 
greater and greater efficiency in the 
particular trait involved. Along with 
this go the analyses of trait action 
required ; demonstrations of success 
ful solutions; remedial instruction 
where weakness is discovered; anf 
attention to transfer and integratioy 
of traits into wider and wider sphere 
of activity. Final integration brings 
the various traits into an acceptable 
and complete personality. 


An ingenious method 


An example of the process maj 
make the whole clear : 

In a typing class the teacher de 
sired to develop resourcefulness by 
the direct method.* 

On the first day, before the stw- 
dents had been given any instruc- 
tion, they were asked to type their 
names for the teacher to use in pre- 
paring the class roll. The machines 
had blank keys, but there were key- 
board charts on the walls to which 
attention was called, after which the 
students were left to solve their prob- 
lem. 

In ten minutes all had finished, 
with various degrees of success. 
Questions were then asked concern- 
ing the methods used in finding the 
keys. Answers were given such as: 
“T asked Miss — who has had 
typing.” “T experimented around 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Winter in Amsterdam 


from a painting by G. H. Breitner. 


The Amsterdam Congress 


Where specialists in commercial education from leading nations 
of the world brought their ideas on outstanding problems 


in the teaching of business 


Part II 


HE program of the Eleventh In- 

ternational Congress for Com- 
mercial Education held at Amster- 
dam the first week in September was 
the outcome of five years of planning 
and thought. The last Congress 
convened in 1913 at Budapest under 
the direction of Dr. Bela Schack. 
It was attended mostly by Germans, 
Swiss, Austrians, and Dutchmen 
and a few Italians, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. Besides the coopera- 
tion of these old friends the Amster- 
dam Congress had the assistance of 
many other nations. France, Eng- 
land, Czechoslovak, and the United 
States of America formed special 
committees for the preparation of the 
Congress. 


By Dr. Frances Moon Butts 


Chairman, Committee on Commercial Education, Social Adjustment Section, 
World Federation of Education Associations 


The work of the American Com- 
mittee was directed by J. O. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Mr. Malott has also acted for many 
vears as the foreign correspondent 
for the International Society for 
Commercial Education. Prior to the 
Amsterdam Congress the American 
membership consisted of the follow- 
ing associations and _ individuals: 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, American Man- 
agement Association, Robert S. 
Andrew, Earl W. Barnhart, Lydia 
Brown, Frances M. Butts, James E. 
Downey, Lloyd L. Jones, Everett W. 
Lord, John T. Madden, J. O. Malott, 
C. D. Moor, Dr. V. Nef, H. S. Pear- 
son, Wm. A. Scott, Jay Van Kirk, 
and Walter P. Steinhaeuser. 


Under the efficient leadership of 
Mr. Malott a symposium plan of 
procedure was outlined and the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed of- 
ficial delegates to the Amsterdam 
Congress; Dr. Emery R. Johnson, 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, The 
Brookings Institute, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Thomas H. Healey, Assistant 
Dean, School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University; Lloyd L. 
Jones, Former Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Miss Eva M. Jessup, 
Assistant Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Los Angeles, California; 


John Robert Gregg, President of the 


Gregg Publishing Company; Dr. R. 
E. Heilman, Dean, School of Com- 
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merce, Northwestern University and — 
President of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, Dr. Louis K. Manley, Dean, 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Pittsburgh; Clay D. 


Slinker, Director, Department of 
Business Education, Des Moines; 
John G. Kirk, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Henry H. Hat- 
field, Department of Economics and 
Commerce, University of California. 

Unfortunately, all of the delegates 
were not able to attend. Those pres- 
ent were: Dr. Lyon, Dr. Healey, 
Mr. Jones, Miss Jessup, Mr. Slinker 
and Dr. Hatfield, and Mr. Gregg. 
In addition, the following individuals 
were present: Miss Lydia Brown of 
Washington, D. C., and the Univer- 
sity of Paris; Miss Annie. Carleton 
Woodward, President, Massachusetts 
State Education Association, and 
Frances M. Butts, Washington, D. C. 

I cannot resist expressing a feeling 
of pride in our representatives from 
the United States. There was Miss 
Jessup, the only official woman dele- 
gate. Miss Jessup had journeved 
across this continent from California, 
crossed the Atlantic from Montreal 
to Liverpool, and then traveled 
through Great. Britain and France to 
go to Geneva and speak on “Research 
in Commercial Education in the 
United States” on the program on 
commercial education of the 
World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 


Our United States 
representatives 


Having satisfied a wom- 
anly desire to talk. Miss 
Jessup let her curiosity take 
her down to Italy to see what 
Mussolini was about. Re- 
turning she visited parts of 
Switzerland and France on 
her way to Amsterdam. 
Good luck attended — her 
homeward voyage and when 
last seen she was passing 
safely through the ordeal of 


a grim American Custom 
House. Then there was Mr. 
Gregg who through his 


widely used system of short- 
hand has put more people to 
work than any other private 
citizen in America; Dr. 
Lyon, the dean of philoso- 
phers in Commercial Educa- 
tion ; Dr. Hatfield, radiant 
with California sunshine and 
intellectual fruitfulness; Mr. 
Slinker, author and educator 
with searching eyes that 
seemed to ask, “What do you 


know anyway ?”’; Lloyd Jones, writer, 
lecturer, handwriting expert and 
friend to mankind, and Dr. Healey, 
dignified representative of a dignified 
university. 

Among the visitors was  Mliss 
Woodward, the president of the 
Massachusetts Education Association, 
alert, much traveled, and always 
ready to greet one with a smile. Miss 
Lydia Brown. of Washington, who 
is a student at the University of 
Paris, represented the ten million col- 
ored citizens of this cosmopolitan na- 
tion. Miss Brown was fresh from 
an intensive educational tour of Ger- 
many in company with thirty-five 
educators from Columbia University. 
Her paper on “Research throughout 
the World” attracted much notice at 
Geneva. 


_A program that left nothing out 


The program was the work of ex- 
perts who know how to mix business 
and pleasure with intellectual 
draughts of just the right proportion. 
The first section of the Congress, re- 
ferred to in the October issue of 
THE JouRNAL oF BusiINEss Epuca- 
TION, included many social events, 
a preliminary delegate meeting, and 
a series of group conferences at 
which each foreign committee elected 
a chairman. Mr. Gregg was selected 
to direct the fortunes of the Amer- 
ican group. 

In the welcome address of the sec- 


United States delegates and visitors to the Congress. (Left to right) Lloyd L. 
Jones, delegate, Annie C. Woodward, Dr. Henry H. Hatfield, delegate, Dr. 
Thomas H. Healey, delegate, Eva M. Jessup, delegate, John Robert Gregg, del- 
egate, Clay D. Slinker, delegate. (Front row) Dr. Frances M. Butts, Mrs. 
Slinker, Mrs. Hatfield and Miss Hatfie’d. 


ond session on Tuesday, the preg 
dent, Mr. Boissevain, advanced the 
names of the foreign committe 
chairmen for election as vice-presi- 
dents. The motion was carried an( 
the following persons were elected 
vice presidents of the International 
Society for Commercial Education 
for the next three years: Gen. Kon- 
merizienra, Dr. H. Schmidt, Ger- 
many; Klemens Ottel, Austria; 
Vlaemminck, Belgium; Gual Villabli, 
Spain; John R. Gregg, United 
States; M. Merlant, France; F. W. 
Goodenough, Great Britain; Dr. Bek 
Schack, Hungary; P. Rogobon, It 
aly; Dr. J. Junod, Switzerland, and 
Dr. Fr. Zachoval, Czechoslovak. 

Among the social events of the 
week was a very delightful dinner 
tendered to the American group by 
Mr. Gregg. The group was organized 
at that time into an American chap- 
ter with Mr. Gregg as chairman and 
Lloyd L. Jones as secretary. Mr. 
Gregg is now at work on plans for 
the development of the .\merican 
chapter. 

The women visitors to the Con- 
gress were entertained at luncheon in 
the beautiful country home of Mr, 
and Mrs. Boissevain on the second 
day of the Congress. The next after- 
noon a trip by boat through the har- 
bor of Amsterdam and across the 
Zuider Zee to Marken was offered by 
the Amsterdam Chamber of Com- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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DIRECT MeTHOD sets new pace 
in Typewriting Instruction 


The Madison Vocational School reports that the Miller- 
Dictaphone System of typewriting instruction estab- 
lishes higher standards of typewriting proficiency— 
yet requires less time to teach. 


HE following tabulation of 

results obtained by the 
Madison Vocational School 
shows clearly the advantage in 
speed and accuracy secured by 
the Miller-Dictaphone method 
of teaching typewriting. 


THE Miller Dictaphone Sys- 
tem of Typewriting is the 
new direct method that supplies 


a mechanically “paced” urge 
and stimulus which enables stu- 
dents to learn typewriting in 
one third the time ordinarily 
required. 


Teachers, too, when this method 
is used, find that they have more 
time for training pupils in Eng- 
lish, punctuation and other per- 
tinent subjects. 


Date of Tests Median Error 


Results of Progress Tests with Beginning Class, 
Sept., 1928 


75 (after 1 mo., 15 words per minute!) 


Median Stroke 


By this system, the auditory 
phase of dictation instruction is 
provided and controlled through 
the use of a reproducing Dicta- 
phone equipped with a Multiple 
Tube and connections to each 
pupil. Thus, typing is taught 
by direct transcription of care- 
fully graded lessons recorded on 
Permanent Practice Dictaphone 
Records. 


We will gladly supply descriptive 
material without obligation 


The 
MILLER-DICTAPHONE 


SYSTEM OF TYPEWRITING 


Educational Bureau, Room 206 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Organizing Class 
In Office Practice 


A plan that provides for the teaching of theory and 
practice on a systematic basis 
By Ednah N. Cranna, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies, Carnegie Institute. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE interest aroused in courses 

in office practice by the report * 
published in 1927 by Professor Nich- 
ols of Harvard has not yet subsided, 
but many schools have felt that it 
has been impossible to inaugurate the 
course in office practice because of 
the expense of purchasing the neces- 
sary machines. 

It takes time to develop any course 
for which much equipment is needed, 
but, at least, a beginning can be made. 
Every school has its mimeograph and 
nearly every school has a hectograph 
machine of some sort. These ma- 
chines could furnish a nucleus. For 
schools that do not have a special 
course in filing, I would advise the 
purchase of a school outfit from 
either the Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc., or the Yaw- 
man & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


department years ago. We call our 
course “Business Methods.” That is 
possibly a misnomer, but so would 
“Office Practice” be in our case. Our 
so-called Office Practice course comes 
the semester after the course in 
“Businsss Methods” and supplements 
it as well as the other previous secre- 
tarial training. The generous coop- 
eration of business firms in Pitts- 
burgh makes it possible to send our 
students for one full day a week to 
offices in the city where they may get 
actual office experience. The stu- 
dents taking teacher-training do prac- 
tice teaching instead, but they are re- 
quired to take the course in Business 
Methods that they may be able to 
conduct similar courses, should 


Letters and numerals serve as keys to this class schedule 
chart used at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


of office development or organization 
is assigned. These papers are re- 
quired to be written in the form of 
business reports. 

In our technical part of the work 
we do not pretend to develop skilled 
operators, but to give a fundamental 
knowledge of the various operations 
of the machine. This same knowl- 
edge may be useful later to a girl as a 
teacher, and it may be just the one 
thing in her favor when she is being 
considered for a position or a promo- 
tion. It also has the advantage of de- 
veloping a student’s habit of follow- 
ing directions, a point which cannot 
be emphasized too much. 

For another thing, it shows me, al- 
most more than any other course in 
our department, ho w 
much initiative a girl has, 
how much persistence she 


A. Burroughs Adding and Listing 1. Allen 
Inexpensive, but very B. Burroughs Bookkeeping 2. Brown points about her disposi- 
practical sets for proof- C. Ditto f 3. Crane tion and character. 
reading may be 4. Frank We have but one ma- 
from The Winston Pub- F. ichaaianes > emg chine of a kind, so during 
lishing Company, and G. Time Tables 7. ne the class period each stu- 
there is no expense con- H. Comptometer 8. McMaster dent is working at a dif- 
nected with the study of i. nn 9. Nelson ferent type of thing. To 
time tables. K. Decimal Tabulator il, Pieree be sure the instructor 

Each year, one or two L. Clerical and Stenographic 12. Smith must be as alert as a cir- 
new machines could be M. Long Carriage Tabulating 13. Thompson cus ringmaster, but after 
purchased until there are N. Secretary to Department Head 14. White a week or so the students 
as many types of machines who have covered certain 
as can be handled in one class. Each — schools require it. ground can help the next ones if the 


class should have, besides these men- 
tioned, a calculating machine of some 
sort. a Dictaphone, or an Ediphone, 
and a decimal tabulator. Later, there 
should be added a bookkeeping ma- 
chine, other makes of calculating ma- 
chines or adding machines, a multi- 
graph. and an addressograph. 

We are trying to install at the Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College, 
which is a part of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, a five-year rotating 
exchange program by means of which 
our machines may be exchanged at 
stated periods just as our typewrit- 
ers are. Each year some machine is 
exchanged for a new model or a new 
machine is purchased. This keeps 
our equipment up-to-date. 

Our course is not a new one, hav- 
ing been begun with our secretarial 


Many of our students do have op- 
portunities to make use of the ma- 
chines, the operation of which they 
have learned, and that justifies our 
continuation of the course in Busi- 
ness Methods. 


How the class is organized 


It may be of interest to see how 
our course is organized. It is divided 
into two parts, one of which is theo- 
retical, and one of which is technical. 
For the theoretical part there is a re- 
quired reading list of books dealing 
with office management and organi- 
zation and the development of a sec- 
retarial morale. At stated periods 
during the semester lectures are giv- 
en or these books are discussed. A 
term paper dealing with some phase 


instructor is busy elsewhere. The 
number of students in a section is 
limited by the number of machines or 
operations we have and also by the 
amount of time we have to spend. 

Suppose I find that the semester 
will give us just 56 hours of labora- 
tory work, and that I have 28 stu- 
dents for Business Methods. That 
means that I shall have two sections 
of the class, with 14 in a section, and 
must allow only four hours for each 
“operation.” I prefer six hours if it 
is possible. 

Of course, with more than one in- 
structor, or with an instructor who 
taught nothing but Business Meth- 
ods, it would be possible to have 
smaller sections and a longer time on 
each operation. However, the small- 
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er the sections, the fewer machines 
each student may learn. 

As an illustration of the way as- 
signments are handled in the labora- 
tory work you will notice the sched- 
ules that have been prepared. 

The dates at the left margin of the 
chart represent, of course, the dates 
on which the general shifts are made. 
These charts are posted on the bul- 
letin board in the laboratory and any 
student can see at a glance where she 
belongs. Paper slips with general di- 
rections for each operation are placed 
in folders assigned to each pupil and 
kept alphabetically in a file in the 
room. These slips are shifted after 
each operation. Where more specific 
directions are needed, they are found 
in the manual or secured from the 
instructor’s desk. 

It is our aim that no work be done 
in class which is not for definite use. 
Of course, this does not apply to 
proofreading, time tables, bookeeping 
and the work on the calculating ma- 


chines, but particularly the aim ap- 
plies to the duplicating machines. 

The accounting instructor has hun- 
dreds of test problems and home 
problems to be made, and the short- 
hand instructors are always eager for 
supplementary material. A large part 
of the time of the duplicating ma- 
chine operators is taken up with the 
preparation of direction sheets for 
other secretarial classes and with the 
printing of a department manual 
which cannot be explained here. 

On the multigraph, aside from ma- 
terial for the manual, we print cards 
for reporting necessary repairs on 
typewriters, cards for reading re- 
ports, for borrowed department 
books, for permits for the use of 
typewriters outside of class hours, 
and for the reporting of telephone 
messages. 


Stenographic work is done in the - 


class on typewriters which the stu- 
dents have not used in their type- 
writing courses. This gives them 


Section A: 
- 11.30 -- Tuesday 


3.30 -- Thursday p.m. 


a familiarity with three or four 
makes of machines which they have 
not operated before. We file sten- 
cils and keep a regular office appli- 
ance file, in which interesting items 
about new inventions, improved 
models or modern offices are kept. 
The students use this particular file 
in the preparation of their term 
papers. 

You may say that it is easier to get 
equipment than to get instructors. 

Get some one with enthusiasm, 
initiative, ingenuity, and an ability 
to read and follow directions, get 
her the required machines, a manual 
for each machine, and a few lessons 
from a skilled operator of each ma- 
chine, then see that she does not have 
too many other classes to teach, and 
she can successfully conduct your 
course. 


ae New Conception of Office Practice, Harvard 
Bulletin in Education, No. XII. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Certainly !--- 


Peerless Keys Help 
Teach Touch Typing 


Students who will later use the regular 
Peerless Typewriter Keys in all their work 
can be helped to learn the touch system more 
quickly with Peerless Keys now. Blank topped 
keys are available for this purpose. 


The big thing in typing is confidence. 


Without it mistakes increase, fatigue is has- 
tened, discouragement and failure occur. It 
is the function of Peerless Keys to increase 
confidence by making the finger touch sure. 
Comfortable, resilient, non-slipping key tops 
of neutral green rubber are a protection 
against errors, fatigue and ultimate failure. 
They aid concentration and help to make 
successful students—which, after all, is the 


keystone of your success. 


Try a set of Peerless Keys and let them con- 
vince you that they will help your work. 
Write for further information. 


Educational Department 


EERLESS 


KEY CO.., Inc. 


176 Fulton St. 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and other 
special information as to how Peerless Keys may be used in 
Business Schools. 


NAME AND POSITION 


OF INDIVIDUAL ............. 


Peerless Key Company, Inc., Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 


New York City 


Hee wil greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


Minimum Essentials 
of the 


Commercial Subjects 


A Series of Summaries of Essentials 
Edited by ATLEE L. PERCY 


Professor of Accounting and Director of 
Courses for Commercial Teachers Boston 
University College of Business 
Administration 


Essentials of Commercial Law 


By BESSIE N. PAGE, Professor of Law, 
Portia Law School, Boston, Massachusetts 


This booklet summaries in simple and attractive style the 
high lights of commercial law that are commonly studied 
and used. Major attention has been given to contracts, but 
the essential points of the other subjects have not been 
neglected. 


Essentials of Bookkeeping 


By RAYMOND L. MANNIX, Assistant 
Professor of Accounting, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston, Massachusetts 


The general principles of bookkeeping, journalyzing and 
the balance sheet with the illustrative set to which constant 
cross references are made in the descriptive material. 


Business Forms and Letters 


By WENTWORTH WILLIAMS, Professor of 
English, Boston University College of 
Business Administration 

The common business forms are described and fully illus- 
trated such as forms used in banking, the sending of money 
and in buying and selling. 


The essentials of good letter writing with correct forms 
for various types of letters are described and _ illustrated. 


Price of Books. 20 cents each with 
discount on ten or more books. One 
hundred books 15 cents each plus post- 
age. 500 books 12% cents plus carry- 
ing charges. 


A sample of each of these three booklets in 
the Commercial Series will be sent postpaid for 
twenty-five cents (cash, check or stamps) pro- 
vided this slip is sent with the order. 


Lhe JENNINGS PUBLISHIN G COMPANY 


~NEWTONVILLE;, MASS.— 2 
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PIED PIPER of business edu- 

cation is sounding the notes that 
call commercial teachers to conven- 
tions in most every section of the 
country during the months of Novem- 
ber and December. And before we 
review the procession that passed in 
October, a glance at what is in store 
during Christmas week would not be 
amiss. 

At Chicago, on December 26, 27, 
28, in the Stevens Hotel, a thousand 
or more members of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will 
assemble at their Thirty-Second An- 
nual Convention. 

The attendance at this association's 
annual meetings has grown larger and 
larger with each year of grace added 
to its enthusiastic career. In all sec- 
tions of the country, about this time 
each year, business teachers and com- 
mercial educators pack off with their 
local problems and viewpoints for a 
centralized point where with common 
interests they are united in a progres- 
sive movement within this great 
branch of American education. And 
this year Chicago promises the favor- 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Federation will shine at the Hotel Stevens, 


Chicago, December 26-27-28. 


Keeping With Teachers’ 
Associations 


able atmosphere and business-like 
conditions so necessary to the bring- 
ing into focus of diversified problems 
and ideas. 

The programs for the general and 
sectional meetings are still in the mak- 
ing. More will be said of this in the 
December issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
BusiNEss EpucaTIon, since it is in- 
tended to put into the hands of all 
teachers the entire plan of the event. 
With a reception and dance opening 
the convention, and a banquet bring- 
ing it to a close, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the program committee is 
planning to make the social side most 
enjoyable. 


A program to include all 


The general program this vear is 
in the hands of Mr. Henry J. Holm, 
Gregg College, Chicago, Ill., who is 
chairman of the local arrangements 
committee as well. Assisting him are 
J. F. Fish, Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College, Paul Moser, Moser 
School; B. J. Knauss, Director of 
Commercial Department in Chicago 
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High Schools, and H. G. Shields, 
Assistant Dean, School of Commerce 
and Administration, University of 
Chicago. 

Sectional meetings will provide for 
a gathering together of public school 
interests, private school interests, pen- 
manship agencies, shorthand and 
typewriting heads, business research 
interests, stenotype groups, and in- 
structors from collegiate schools of 
business. 


The officers of the Federation who 
are shaping the destinies of this year’s 
convention comprise J. L. Holtsclaw, 
president; Paul Moser, vice presi- 
dent; J. F. Fish, second vice presi- 
dent; C. M. Yoder, secretary, and 
Charles A. Faust, treasurer. 

3y means of commercial exhibits 
by manufacturers, publishers and 
others who make modern business 
possible, the members of the Federa- 
tion will be given every opportunity 
to see and investigate the new things 
that business is using and schools are 
adopting as training material for 
business students. 


oll 
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In Indiana 


Dr. Felix E. Held of the Ohio 
State University was the principal 
speaker at the commercial section of 
the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion when this group met at Indian- 
apolis on October 17. 

In his address Dr. Held predicted 
that because of economic necessity a 
United States of Europe is eminent. 
He does not regard this as a menace 
to the United States, but rather is in- 
clined to look with favor on its forma- 
tion. The American business man 
has had life too easy, he said, but the 
competition that such an organization 
would offer would teach him to make 
the most economical use of the ex- 
isting resources of the country. 

Another point Dr. Held advanced, 
was the increasing interest the suc- 
cessful business man is displaying 
in school trained business men. There 
is a growing interest, he said, in clubs 
founded for the study of business 
methods. 

Officers of the commercial section 
elected at this meeting comprise C. 
A. Murray, of Bloomington, Ind., 
president ; R. R. McClurg, of Indian- 
apolis, vice-president, and Miss Irene 
Carfield, of Frankfort, secretary. 


In California 


There are at least five wiser 
teachers and business educators for 
every commercial teachers’ association 
convention. Perhaps there are a 
hundred.’ The fact is that associa- 
tion conventions have a habit of re- 
vealing new things and _ increasing 
one’s general store of knowledge. 

In California when the commercial 
teachers of Los Angeles met the early 
part of October our informer learns 
that the attendance at junior colleges 
in that section is on the up-grade. It 
was also at this meeting that Miss Eva 
Jessup spoke about the Amsterdam 
Commercial Congress, thus giving 
the members of that association a very 
intimate view of things in Europe. 
And at the North Coast Section of 
the California State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Dr. Ira W. Kibby, head of 
the Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, ap- 
peared on the progarm to tell all the 
teachers in that group what progress 
was being made by business educa- 
tion in the state. 

When the board of directors of the 
California Teachers’ Association met 
last month, Earl G. Gridley, head of 
the commercial department at the 
Roosevelt high school, Oakland, was 
unanimously elected to manage the 
Association’s placement bureau at 
Berkeley. 

The North Coast Section of this 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
Dean William A. Rawles, Secretary—Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Vocational Association 
Clay D. Slinker—Director of Business 
Education, Dept. of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Association of Teachers of Law in 
Collegiate Schools of Business 
George B. Meriweather, Secretary—Geor- 
gia School of Technology, Athens, Ga. 


California Business Educators’ 
Association 
T. B. Bridges, Secretary—518 17th St. 
Oakland, California 


California Teachers’ Association 
Roy W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary—732 Jan Nuyo 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 
Murial Ogden, Secretary—Union High 
School, Richmond, Calif. 


California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 


Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 181st St. 
New York City. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association 
Thenice Powers, Secretary—-Willy High 
School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, III. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
nd. 


(Directory continued on page 33) 


Association elected Miss Lena Gy; 
dery of Eureka, president; Mrs. | 
Douglas, Crescent City, vice-pres. 
dent ; Roy Good of Fort Bragg, coun 
cil member ; George Albee of Eureka! 
council member, and Mrs. Annie R 
Babcock, secretary. 


In Michigan 


The Michigan Business Schoo 
Association met in Lansing on Octo 
ber 26 where the keynote seemed tj 
be better cooperation between publi 
and private schools. The Association 
intends to correspond by letter with 
public school officials to acquaint them 
further with the member schools of 
the Association. The cooperative aé- 
vertising in state teachers’ magazine 
is to be continued, according to the 
plans for another year of organized 
publicity. 


A few facts from business 


The commercial section of the state 
teachers’ association in the Detroit 
region heard Floyd A. Allen, assistant 
to the president of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, speak on “The 
School’s Contribution to the Funda- 
mentals of Business.” 

Mr. Allen contrasted the work of 
the business teacher with the work of 
the manufacturer. “Your work 1 
analogous to ours and yet different,” 
he said. “You turn out not a fin 
ished product but what we would be 
inclined to call a semi-finished. You 
are turning out what might be called 
finished foundations and are trying to 
make them shapely and substantial, 
well rounded and designed, on which 
a super-structure will later be built 
which will be capable in operation, 
systematic and coordinative in_ its 
movements, fair and square in its re- 
lations, human and adaptable in its 
contacts, broad and generous in its 
vision. 

“While our products are largely 
uniform, yours offer a wide variation 
in performance, because you haven't 
our advantage in your selection of 
raw material. We buy on specifica- 
tions and accept only after rigid in- 
spection. You must take whatever is 
offered and develop it as its latent 
capabilities allow. And so it occurs 
that we cannot accept your product 
indiscriminately. We hire men today 
as we buy material—on specifications 
—and the specifications are steadily 
getting higher and the limits more 
exact. 

“The greatest problem in business 
today is that of personnel, of getting 
the right semi-finished material which 
has had the right bringing up, the 
proper environment and sound funda- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Is now used in 78% of all public and private schools offering courses in bookkeeping. 


Number Schools Number Schools Number Schools Number Schools 
| Name of State Teaching Teaching Name of State Teaching Teaching 
Bookkeeping 20th CENTURY Bookkeeping 20th CENTURY 
Alabama 241 237 Montana 167 154 
Arizona 63 Nebraska 360 265 
Arkansas 119 107 Nevada 40 37 
California 657 537 New Hampshire 86 49 
Colorado 254 213 New Jersey 314. 210 
Connecticut 133 71 New Mexico 5 63 
Delaware 22 20 New York 709 214 
Dist. of Columbia 39 21 North Carolina 
Flori 121 111 North Dakota 206 175 
Georgia 131 120 Ohio 148 
Idaho 146 130 Oklahoma 214 
Illinois 831 700 Oregon 276 260 
Indiana 540 481 Pennsylvania 821 165 
lowa 563 317 Rhode Island 35 
Kansas 370 80 South Carolina 104 94 
Kentucky 170 161 Scuth Dakota 154 118 
Louisiana 232 Tennessee 153 144 
Maine 144 06 Texas 686 599 
Maryland 133 117 Utah 73 65 
Massachusetts 392 232 Vermont 64 
Michigan 551 Virginia 109 
Minnesota 334 278 Washington 405 379 
Mississippi 200 195 West Virginia 183 160 
Missouri 527 440 Wisconsin 433 239 
Wycming 72 59 


Total number of new bookkeeping courses inaugurated from November 1, 1928, to November 1, 1929—817. 
Total number of new bookkeeping courses adopting 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 


COUNTING—784. 
Total number of new bookkeeping courses adopting all other bookkeeping texts—33. 


ONLY THE MOST TEACHABLE TEXTBOOK COULD MAKE SUCH A RECORD. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SCHOOLS 


Achieve greater economies in using Plex Dry Stencils 


The Plex Corporation offers a special Educational Insti- 
tution discount which means big savings in the purchase of 
duplicating and reproducing supplies. Contracts covering 
yearly requirements have extra large discount induce- 


ments. 


Plex Dry Stencils are known to be of superior quality. 
They give greater service, clearer copies and generally, 
greater satisfactior. 


A Better Product at Lower Cost 


Send for samples and prices 


PLEX DRY STENCIL 


CORPORATION 
949 Broadway $3 $3 New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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CHOOSING A TEXT 


In another month thousands of business men 
will determine their net worth as measured 
in terms of merchandise or other assets. Suc- 
cessful executives will compare their situation 
with that of the previous year, then they will 
reflect, discard antiquated and obsolete meth- 
ods and impractical ideas, establish new pro- 
cedures, and plan anew for the coming year. 

The same fundamental reasons that have 
established the casting up of results and com- 
parison of results as a good business practice 
hold true as applied to teaching. The pro- 
gressive instructor believes in growth and de- 
velopment; ever alert for new ideas, and at in- 
tervals places himself in the position of the 
successful business man by taking an inven- 
tory of his accomplishments. As he takes this 
inventory he asks himself these questions: 

Am I wholly satisfied with my present class- 
room results? 


Am I wholly satisfied with the texts I am 
using? 


Are the lessons graded as I should like to 
have them? 


Are they thoroughly coordinated? 


Do they give me a unified system of instruc- 
tion without unnecessary duplication? 


Do they embody the required practical work 
with theory questions? ; 

Let Walton assist you in answering these 
questions. “Walton texts have been selected 
by many leading educational institutions 
throughout the United States. The sigificance 
of the popular appeal of Walton texts to in- 
structors lies in the very important fact that 
the authors of Walton texts have had years of 
experience in practical accounting work, and 
teaching, which gives assurance that these 
texts are sound from the pedagogical as well 
as from the practical standpoint. 


Please make your request for examination 
copies on the coupon below. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of COMMERCE 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


School 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 
) Walton Accounting—Langer 
) Advanced Accounting I 
) Advanced Accounting II 
) Cost Accounting 
) Federal Income Tax Accounting 
) Cc. P. A. Review Problems 
Wale Business Law Series: 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


y Law; C 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


Address 


—— OFFICE 
— MACHINES — 


ALL KINDS 
Big Savings 


Get our illustrated Booklet on rebuilt 
like new equipment 


Addressing Machines 
Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 
Multigraphs 

Letter Folders 
Adding Machines 
Typewriters 

Check Writers 


192 No. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Phone: Franklin 5235 


THE PENCIL QUILL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Especially Adapted 
for these systems 


Hundreds 

phere NO SHADING 
Shorthand Writes a uniformed 
ready | beat testi- line in width 
mony to its efficiency. and weight 


A friend to every 
student 
Eliminates worry about 
uniformity—allows con- 
centration on form. 


SOME 


Springs in heel, 
not in nib, 


For an order of 
one dozen pens 
in addition to 
the trade dis- 
count a beauti- 
ful desk set, 
base and desk 
quill pen com- 

plete will 
be given as 
@ premium. 


Word 


Notre Dame, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Senior High School, 

ew Rochelle, N. Y. 
Ft. Atkinson City High 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
Mallinkrodt High ‘School, Wilmette, Il. 
Gaffney City High Schools, Gaffney, S. C. 
Made in 3 colors—2 lengths 
Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 ea. 
Special Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 
Write for introductory offer and 
particulars 


J. E. HAYES CO. 


149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
nental education, out of which can be 
secured men who will later qualify 
for positions of executive importance. 

“Business is demanding today a 
nore highly developed and keenly 
wnalytical brain power which will 
jualify it to meet the many intricate 
nd puzzling problems with which the 
nodern business man is confronted. 
mii I were asked why business is ap- 
parently concentrating into hands of 
fewer and fewer men, I would reply 
that it seems to be because our mental 
apparatus, our intelligence machinery, 
so to speak, has not kept up in its 
development, taking the country at 
large, with the other forces at our 
command. That puts a still greater 
responsibility and a higher premium 
upon the work which you are doing. 

“This is a day and age of big busi- 
ness, of mergers, combinations, chain 
this, chain that, chain everything. 
This big activity brings forward 
prominently one outstanding necessity 
of successful operation today, and 
that is—an accurate knowledge of the 
facts of one’s business. Why were 
there so many failures last year, right 
in a time of unequaled prosperity? 
They must have occurred largely be- 
cause people didn’t ‘know their stuff.’ 
Facts are essential today. The time 
when you can get by on guess work 
or even a small margin is past. Facts 
of production, of costs, of selling, of 
finance ; tests, skill, analyses, percent- 
ages, comparisons—these are vital 
factors in success and cannot be 
gracefully waved aside for the easier 
conclusions arrived at by guess work. 

“A research laboratory is essential 
in every line of business from a pea- 
nut stand up. Opinions are easy to 
form. You simply think, then you 
form an opinion, then you believe 
your opinion, and that is the basis for 
most street corner, barber shop and 
smoking room arguments, but opin- 
ions cannot be substituted for facts 
in today’s race for industrial su- 
premacy. 

“Then too, courage is required to 
face the facts after they are once ob- 
tained. Facts are stubborn things and 
the answer does not always come out 
just as we would like to have it, but 
unless we face the facts with an open, 
unprejudiced mind then we may as 
well discard them entirely, abandon 
our efforts to secure them, follow the 
line of least resistance and try to ar- 
rive by guess work. 

“Keen competition has placed a 
premium on square dealing. The old 
slogan, ‘Let the buyer beware,’ is en- 
tirely obsolete by today’s code of 
ethics in business. ‘Let the seller be- 
ware’ is much more important for he 
has much more at stake. Poor Rich- 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


(Continued from page 30) 


Inland Empire Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard oo School, Spokane, 

ash. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 


Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Alice Louise Smith, Secretary— 
Quachita Parish School Board, 
Monroe, 


Michigan Business Schools Association 
J. A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern State 

Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Merle Merritt, Secretary—Flint, 
ich. 


National Association Commercial 
Training Institutions 
Miss Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 
Miss Lillian Bushman, Secretary—Super- 
visor of Penmanship, Burlington Pub- 
lic Schools, Burlington, Wisc. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 
C. M. Yoder, Secretary—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 

Orton E. Beach, President—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. 


New England Penmanship Association 
Roland T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
St., Revere, Mass. 


New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 
N. H. Roberts, President—Berlin Senior 
High School, Berlin, N. H. 


New Jersey High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


New York University Commercial Club 

Benjamin R. Haynes, president—New York 

University School of Education, New 
York City. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, Secretary—High School, 
Dickinson, N. D. 


Directory continued on page 48) 


ard’s well known proverb has been 
modernized: ‘It is easier to be honest 
than dishonest in business—and_ the 
dividends are better.’ Modern busi- 
ness exemplifies in many ways the 
necessity for absolute and rigid fair- 
ness in every detail. The success of 
the mail order houses is based _pri- 
marily upon that principle. 

“No research laboratory has yet 
produced a satisfactory substitute for 
hard work. The men at the head of 
big business recognize that fact and 
many ef them are living examples of 
its thorough application. They seem 
to realize that no position of pre- 
eminence in any line of business is 
necessarily theirs by any Divine right. 
but can be maintained only as they 
deserve to maintain it, and that means 
hard consistent effort, a frank and 
open conduct of their affairs, a broad. 
human, kindly sympathy in all their 
contacts and an absolute rigid Puri- 
tan-like fairness and squareness in 
every detail of their business.” 


A special curriculum for commercial 
teachers 


“University of Michigan's special 
curriculum for teachers of commercial 
education, started this vear, should be 
followed at once by the appointment 
of a full professor of commercial 
education at the university,” said Dr. 
C. E. Meyers, director of the uni- 
versity’s department of vocational 
education, when he spoke before the 
commercial section of the Michigan 
Education Association in the Flint 
district, on October 17. 

“Practically every other depart- 
ment of educational endeavor, includ- 
ing even physical education, has a 
professor in charge,” Dr. Meyers 
said. “It is up to you commercial 
teachers to agitate continually both 
by your own efforts and through your 
superintendents for the appointment 
of a professor. Funds for the de- 
partment of education are not ex- 
ceedingly ample for new divisions. 
and it is only by constant effort that 
the commercial department will be 
given its proper place.” 

The new special curriculum in 
commercial work includes a broad 
program of economic history and 
geography, business administration 
and accounting, as well as_ special 
preparation in the school of educa- 
tion, Dr. Meyers explained. More 
directed teaching will be available 
next year, he said. 

In the appointment of a chairman 
for the ensuing year, F. G. Davis, of 
Central High School, Bay City, was 
named to succeed Hugh W. Bellairs, 
who presided over this year’s 
meeting. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Amsterdam Congress 


(Continued from page 24) 


merce and Industry. 

In between we enjoyed the speech- 
es of the second section, which was 
opened by A. Abbott, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Technical Schools, Board of 
Education, Great Britain. Mr. Ab- 
bott presented a pamphlet on Educa- 
tion for Industry and Commerce in 
connection with his remarks on “The 
Co-operation of Commerce and In- 
dustry with Commercial Education. 
To complete the picture Mr. Abbott 
sketched in some interesting and en- 
lightening backgrounds on the Eng- 
lish educational system, which covers 
forty countries seventy-eight 
great towns known as country bor- 
oughs. 


Inquiries into “job analyses” 


The first paper began with a state- 
nient that it should be obligatory for 
training on the job, at the counter, 
and in the office, to be supplemented 
by professional courses. Other needs 
are a closer contact between teachers 
and business and a “technical and 
cinematographi¢al documentation.” 
Dr. Huffnagel thinks that success de- 
pends on adaptability to the require- 
ments of the situation, and therefore, 
commercial education should provide 
sufficient knowledge of terminology 
and fundamental ideas. 


The training of commercial work- 
ers is comparatively new. Although 
it is suffering some from traditions 
borrowed from the field of manual 
training it is being attacked from a 
new point of view by new people 
scientifically trained in educational 
psychology and educational methods, 
according to W. J. Donald in a 
paper which was to have been read 
had Mr. Donald been present. Dr. 
Manly was also absent, and there- 
fore not able to get his paper verbally 
before the Congress. 


It was a source of regret that so 
many American speakers could not 
attend and deliver their discussions in 
person. The absentee list in the sec- 
ond session included Mr. Yoder, Dr. 
Manley, Mr. Donald, and Dr. Green. 


On Tuesday afternoon one dele- 
gate of each nationality was given an 
opportunity to hold a short speech on 
a subject in his option. Mr. Gregg 
spoke for the American delegation on 
behalf of an enriched commercial 
education. 


“The Training of Shop Assistants” 
was considered in a series of four 


papers. The first was assigned to Dr. 
Green and the second to Miss Elly 
Freiin von Rossing, Director of the 
Victoria-Fachschule, Berlin. Miss 
von Rossing traced the development 
of 25 years of school training of 
saleswomen in Germany through 
trade schools and privately and pub- 
licly supported professional schools 
for saleswomen. It is interesting to 
note that, while the development of 
art, style, and taste is receiving 
added emphasis in this country, Miss 
von Rossing would restrict it to the 
simplest principles of the so-called 
“Zweckschonheit” (efficiency and 
beauty combined). Is Germany ahead 
or behind us in this respect? I was 
forced to ask the same question about 
Europe when I noticed the small at- 
tention paid to the subject of psycho- 
logical tests and measurements. 


The third paper in this series was 
delivered in English by J. Ed. Gerzon, 
of Amsterdam. While believing that 
the first-class seller is a born artist, 
Mr. Gerzon feels that proper training 
is an aid to development under mod- 
ern conditions. In the fourth paper, 
Mr. Turotte, of Roubaiz, France, em- 
phasized the necessity of training ac- 
tive employes and the need for classi- 
fication and orientation in commercial 
education. 


“Commercial Evening Classes” 
were discussed next from the view- 
point of a Belgian, M. Matsaert, of 
Brussels. As a source of enrichment 
and a means of intellectual manifes- 
tation they have developed to a point 
where “they have entered into com- 
petition with the. renowned day- 
schools.” They should be encouraged 
because they cost less, are open to all 
workers, and are based on necessity 
and equity. 


Asks training in habits 


Fred Hughes of Great Britain 
opened his remarks: with the sweep- 
ing but true generalization that, “The 
category of commercial employes in- 
cludes a wide variety of occupations 
and touches every industry.” Mr. 
Hughes postulated further that, “No- 


body, unless very exceptionally. gifted . 


by nature, can be properly equipped 
for a commercial career without a 
good general education,” which he 
would combine with training in hab- 
its of punctuality, method and obser- 
vation, and in the art of working 
with other people. 


Two papers on “The Training of 
Office Clerks” were assigned to Dr 
E. Bonebakker and H. Schutjes of 
Holland. Dr. Bonebakker stated tha 
in order to meet the needs of a chang. 
ing social order professional training 
in commercial education should fol. 
low both in nature and tendency the 
developing structure of trade and in. 
dustry. Mr. Schutjes pointed out the 
dangers in the way of training for 
varying employment levels. 


The language question 


The final meeting of the Congress 
was held in the Municipal University, 
Oudemanhuispoort. It opened with 
an address on the “Normalization of 
the Teaching of Languages” by the 
secretary of the Society, Dr. A. Latt 
of Zurich, Switzerland. Dr. Latt ap 
plies the rules of efficiency and scien- 
tific methods of business life to the 
exchange and acquisition of foreign 
ideas and languages. 


Psychotechnics has proved that the 
same rules do not hold good for the 
learning of a mother tongue and ofa 
foreign language. Although spoken 
language is essential, it is a mistake to 
teach it entirely apart from the 
writing and spelling side. Gramo- 
phone and wireless are important aids, 
as are lectures in a foreign language. 
Textbook vocabularies are helpful. 
Stress should fall on the idioms of 
commercial and industrial life. Good, 
interesting, and relatively easy read- 
ing is the best material. 


The following general rule may be 
given: “First a good deal of general 
practice, afterwards a more methodi- 
cal use of the language, first the ac- 
quisition of a reasonable vocabulary 
by rational, psychotechnical methods, 
afterwards exercises and grammar of 
interesting methods.” In the absence 
of any consideration of shorthand, I 
wondered if these remarks could not 
be construed as bearing also on that 
subject so close akin to the learning 
of a foreign language. 


Dr. Latt continued with a state- 
ment that fluency, literal sight trans- 
lation, and dictation are essentials. 
The individual nature of the work 
presupposes small instruction groups. 
“The teacher must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the traditions and cus- 
toms of the foreign country and its 
commercial and business activities.” 


How the Congress viewed the 
teaching of business management and 
the awarding of scholarships will be 
told in the concluding article by Dr. 
Butts in the December issue. 
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That 
MODERN BOOKKEEPING 
PRACTICE 


Is the Most Teachable 
Text Available 


Is due to the following facts: 


1. That subject matter is caze- 
fully graded and presented in 
topics which constitute a lesson 
unit. 


2. The arrangement of the 
project material makes it possi- 
ble to group the pupils accord- 
ing to individual abilities. 


3. Subject matter is presented 
in a series of related topics. The 
topics are co-ordinated by re- 
views and practice sets. 


4. Practice sets are presented 
to test the pupil’s knowledge of 
principles that have been pre- 
viously developed. 


Finally 


Modern Bookkeeping Practice is a 
text which applies fundamental laws 
of pedagogy and educational psy- 
chology. 


Have you seen this text? 
If not — why not? 


Write us today 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York 
131 E. 23d St. 


Chicago 
221 E. 20th St. 


WHAT 
WE 
NEED” 


—says many 
a school 
executive 


A highly efficient, low-priced duplicator that copies any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. You'll find it unsurpassed 
for school forms, bulletins, announcements, etc. Takes any 
size stock from postcard to a 9x 15 sheet, reproducing in 
one or more colors, as you prefer. 


HEYER ~Rotary- 


TRADE MARK—- 


Simple, durable, trouble-free. Any boy or girl can operate. 
Provides clear-cut easy-to-read copies at an operating cost 
of only about 25c. per 1,000. Real economy! And the 
price, completely equipped, is only $35. 


Shall we send you details of our 
10-day Trial Offer? Mail coupon 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


904 W. Jackson Blvd.. 
Supplies for all duplicators 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., 
904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


You may send details of the Heyer Rotary Le.tergraph and your 10-day 
Trial Offer. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourRNAL OF Business EpucatIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Double Value 


The Speedograph 


In Business Education, the SPEEDO- 


GRAPH serves a two-fold purpose: 


1. It provides a new, quick and easy method 
of duplicating all kinds of school forms. NO 
STENCILS are used. Copies are made from your 
original typing or writing on ordinary paper. 


Operating cost almost nothing. 


Ideal for Notices, 


Examinations, Shorthand Notes, Transcribing 
Tests and all the forms you need. 


_2. It provides a practical training in one of 
the most efficient methods of Modern Business. 
It has hundreds of definite, practical applications 
in 94 different lines of business, government 


offices, schools and institutions. 


Make your grad- 


uates more useful to Business by providing this 


training. 


Our two booklets will explain in detail the double 
value of the SPEEDOGRAPH in your school. 


The Beck Duplicator Co. 


The Beck Duplicator Co. 
438 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklets, “'The Speedograph in 
Modern Business” and ‘The Speedograph in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


SHORTHAND 
NEEDS 


STENOTYPE PADS— 


We can furnish GENUINE 
Stenotype pads to Commercial 
Schools. 


STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTEBOOKS— 


Standard and special sizes. With 
or without your imprint. 
Grades for all requirements. 


PENCILS— 
il With or without your imprint. 


Samples Upon Request— 
Our Prices Will Interest You. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


1513 West 38th Street. CHICAGO 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNA L OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


> 
No Charge! 
This charming hotel surrounded by green 
lawns and sun porches is the only Hotel in 
Atlantic City serving breakfast in your 
room without charge. 
The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge and 
“tT reading lamps and three or 
NORTy more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 
like. 
Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 


Owner Manager 
CONTINENTAL PLAN 
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until | found the letter keys and the 
shift key.” “I looked in the text.” 
Those who had failed were asked the 
reason and most of them replied, “! 
didn't know how.” They were asked 
why they hadn’t tried some of the 
methods reported by the successful 
students. the importance of finding 
out things for themselves was 
mentioned. and those who had 
showed the most resourcefulness 
were praised. Then the regu- 
lar lesson ou key location was 
taken up. 

All this was a start at direct at- 
tack upon trait development through 
an exercise of an elementary level of 
difficulty in the trait. 

A slightly more difficult exercise 
was undertaken next. When the 
students had worked on the _first- 
finger kevs for a time it was decided 
that crrors might be overcome 
through the preparation of, and prac- 
tice upon, new words which con- 
tained the letters of the first lesson. 
The students were asked to secure 
for themselves lists of words con- 
aining the letters being studied, each 
list to be as extensive as_ possible, 
and a warning was given that some 
of the students might well try to 
show more resourcefulness than had 
wen exhibited the first day. On the 
mext day, lists were presented which 
raried from eight words to sixty 
vords. The sources from which the 
words had been secured were com- 
pared, and a large number of sources 
vere listed. 


(Continued from page 


Who was most resourceful? 


The question was then raised as to 
which students had been most. re- 
sourceful, those who had used only 
one or two sources or those who had 
found many sources. The average 


reen 

of number of sources was determined, 
ind each student was asked to rate 

your Mimself as to the degree of resource- 
fulness displayed. 

At least once a week thereafter, 

for exercise requiring resourcefu'- 

own f™mess was given, each a little harder 

wets: han the one before, including such 

me ‘xercises as finding out how to make 

‘arbon copies, how to file letters, how 

> OF Bo operate a mimeograph, and_ the 

oom. Pike. 

»me- The essence of the method was the 
levelopment of resourcefulness by 
successive exercises in that trait, ex- 

bairn of increasing difficulty, to- 

r 


ether with analyses of the meanings 
ot resourcefulness, of self-ratings in 
is trait, of demonstrations of suc- 
essful resourcefulness procedures, 
hnd of follow-up of students who 
lisplayed weakness in this quality; 
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improvement rather than perfection 
heing made the goal. 

As a measure of the success of the 
experiment, a test of resourcefulness 
was constructed and given to busi- 
ness stenographers whose success rat- 
ings were known. Then the same 
test was given to the typing students, 
once at the beginning of the term and 
again at the end of the term so that 
improvement might be measured. 
The stenographers made an average 
score of 148 points. At the begin- 
ving of the term the typing students 
made an average score of 131 points. 
At the end of the term the average 
was 176 points. Apparently it is 
possible to use this technique success- 
fully. 

While the particular investigation 
mentioned is too limited in scope to 
prove the merits of the direct method 
of trait development, its undoubted 
success with a small group makes it 
appear worthy of further experi- 
mentation. If it should develop that 
the technique is sound, it may well 
be expanded to include other traits 
in typewriting and in other subjects 
as well, commercial or non-com- 
mercial. For the development of qual- 
ities depends not upon subject mat- 
ter so much as upon methods of 
teaching. Thus it might be possible 


to develop in students those qualities 


which are more important than 
knowledges and skills, qualities 
which, when added to adequate 


knowledges and skills, may produce 
more efficient workers for the busi- 
ness world, and better citizens for 
the nation and the world. 

Trait development is of primary 
importance. The indirect or “preach- 
ment” method has proved itself to be 
ineffective. The direct method, in- 
volving actual practices in exercises 
of increasing difficulty in any par- 
ticular trait, appears to be the best 
method yet devised in the general 
new movement in education which 
may perhaps be the next great center 
of attention of the educational world. 
It should be developed further, in all 
subjects, and should include not only 
resourcefulness, but also every other 
trait or quality which is of impor- 
tance in life. 


1T., S. Lyon, Education for Business, (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), 1923. : 
Wm. Kilpatrick, The Project. ethod, 


Teachers College Bulletin, (Columbia University, 
October 12, 1918). 

3 Charters and Whitley, 4ualysis of Secretarial 
Duties and Traits, (William and Wilkins, Balti- 
more), 1924. 

Character Education Methods (lowa Plan), 
Character Education Institution (National Capitol 
Press, Washington, 1). C.), 1922. 

5W. W. Charters, Teaching of Ideals (Mac- 
millan Co., New York), 1927. 

6 Alice K. Wakefield, .4 Technique for the De- 
velopment of Resourcefulness in Typewriting, 
Master’s Thesis (University of Iowa), 1929. 


Untangling Business Education 
In New York City’s Schools 


(Continued from page 20) 


other person’s point of view, to put 
yourself in his place? For it is just 
these things the business man_re- 
quires. 

After you have told us how, we are 
going to have everybody do it. The 
curriculum, the organization, the ad- 
ministration, the teaching, the learn- 
ing, all working together to produce 
that bundle of qualities labeled a com- 
mercial graduate, fitted to the business 
man’s specifications, but incidentally 
a youth developed to his utmost ca- 
pacity as a man, not merely as a 
worker. As the most broadly trained 
and the most efficient graduate of our 
system of schools, he will give the 
commercial teacher, and commercial 
education itself, a superiority com- 
plex. 

Commercial education is no longer 


making knowledge of subject matter 
and mastery of skills its fundamental 
objectives, as in the past, but the 
growth of the boy as the outcome of 
a thorough-going disciplinary proc- 
ess will produce far greater vocation- 
al efficiency. Aiming for qualities as 
the main product, we shall find added 
to them as a by-product, all those 
knowledges and skills in far richer 
measures than in the days when they 
were our main product. 

Such is the chief conclusion of our 
survey. We propose to try it out, to 
make the changes necessary to meet 
the business man’s specifications to 
the utmost farthing. 

Dr. Tildsley will next show how 
the teachers of business subjects were 
approached on this matter and the re- 
sulting diagnosis he makes. 
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The Business Teacher’s 


Business Machines 


At New York Show 


When the Nation’s manufacturers of of- 
fice equipment and appliances held their 
show in New York City last month they 
started off with a “commercial students’ 
day”. Perhaps this was a day when more 
questions were asked than at any other time 
during the week’s exhibit. 

The manufacturers of these appliances, 
mechanical systems and devices had taken 
great pains to make their exhibits attrac- 
tive to the executive, for the “executive’s 
days” at the show. But it wasn’t appear- 
ance that counted with these thousands of 
commercial students. They wanted to know 
the facts. “How does it work?” “What’s 
it for?” “Can I operate it?” were just a 
few of the questions which beset the ex- 
hibitors from all sides. 

And so for those who could not attend 
this monstrous show of busitiess machines 
held in New York's largest exhibition hall, 
there is much to be told for the benefit of 
all business education and for the use of 
teachers in office practice especially. 

Those business educators who have never 
seen a business show will want to know 
what they missed. Teachers in office prac- 
tice will want to know, “What’s new?” 

The Addressograph Company of Chicago 
showed their hand operated and electrical 
and automatic Dupligraphs. Especially did 
they demonstrate the addressograph with a 
check register attachment. This appliance 
fills in the name, dividend number, date 
and number of a check on the check as well 
as on the stub, through a two-colored rib- 
bon. At the same operation it signs the 
check with an ink signature. 

The Addometer Sales Company presented 
several new models of its portable adding 
machines—some made especially for adding 
bridge scores. 

The Aluminum Company of America 
showed for the first time luxuriously up- 


AN 


News Ticker 


holstered chairs for offices, and executive's 
desks, the framework structure made of 
aluminum. 

In the multigraph line, the Multigraph 
Sales Company exhibited their addressing 
multigraph, which prints a letter, signs it 
with pen and ink, dates it, fills in the name, 
address and salutation, and addresses the 
envelope, all in one operation. They 
showed their new appliance for composing 
letters and address plates—a machine called 
the Set-O-Type which sets type from a 
typewriter keyboard as fast as the aver- 
age typist can operate a typewriter. 

Perforating devices of all kinds, endors- 
ing and check signing machines were dis- 
played by the American Perforator Com- 
pany. 

The Art Steel Company showed new 
models of their one, two, three and four- 
drawer letter files; steel drawer transfer 
files and stationery cabinets in single and 
double units. 

A new office appliance is the Autocall 
paging system, constructed and installed by 
the Autocall Company. This manufacturer 
showed various types of automatic calling 
centrals and chime signals. 

The Barr-Morse Corporation showed for 
the first time a new portable long carriage 
typewriter and its continuous form writing 
equipment. 


Novem 
A mechanical pencil with vari-colorg 
leads which are fed into the pencil ay Among t 
then adjusted automatically, was shown hilyelope ad 
the Biltwell Pencil Company. post card 
Hand and power operated letter opene machine c 
and sealers were exhibited by the Birchgmmhibited. T 
Company, Inc., who claim a speed of s@™gfrom a m 
pieces of mail a minute. A Junior mogmbill printe 
letter opener for opening bulky mail yqmgprints a b 
displayed for the first time. one or m 
The Burroughs Adding Machine 4 
pany demonstrated in addition to their 
merous adding, subtracting, distributiq der ag 
calculating, banking and financial maching ee 
a general accounting plan for the small CP) ri 
average office. Burroughs 
A new model of calculating machine y 
displayed by the Ralph C. Coxhead Cy A 
poration. A feature of the new machi 
is a low keyboard which is designed ic 
A new, 


permit greater ease for the operator. 

The Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
something new to offer in their automat 
indicator attachment on the Dictaphoy 
This attachment is designed to do awd 
with unnecessary checking by the dictat 
when he wishes to explain changes and co 
rections he has spoken into the machin 
An automatic pencil takes care of this. 

Special models for card feeding devia 
and public utility billing machines were e 
hibited by Ditto, Inc. 

The Do/More Chair Company had neq 
ly designed types of chairs to show. 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Con 
pany had several new machines to sho 
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More than 100 manufacturers of 
office appliance equipment ex- 
hibited the machines and devices 
that contribute to modern busi- 
ness efficiency. The extent to 
which business is going in utiliz- 
ing machines is amazingly re- 
vealed when office machine manu- 
facturers get together. 
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Among them was an automatic feed en- 
velope addressing machine, equipped with a 
post card printing attachment. A special 
machine called the Progressograph was ex- 
hibited. This machine transfers an address 
from a metal plate to an Elliot stencil. A 
pill printer addresser and cutting machine 
prints a bill from a blank roll of paper with 
one or more stubs and cuts it to length 
at a great speed. A card record control 
machine for department stores and mail or- 
der houses was also shown. 

Error-No, Inc., displayed two new types 
of copyholders designed for use with the 
Burroughs-Moon Hopkins billing machine. 


A new Comptometer 


A new, specially built, twenty-column 
Statistical Comptometer for distribution 
and analysis of figure records was shown 
by Felt & Tarrant Company. This com- 
pany demonstrated simplified mechanical 
accounting methods, routines and forms. 

The Gardner Company showed for the 
first time a nine-column accounting ma- 
chine with direct subtraction, making it 
possible to add or subtract in both counters 
or either counter, or add in one counter and 
subtract in the other simultaneously. 

New models of the Elliot-Fisher account- 
ing, writing and billing machines, as well as 
Sundstrand adding, figuring, bookkeeping 
machines and cash registers were exhibited. 

The Hush-A-Phone Corporation exhibit- 
ed its silencing device for the French or 
handset telephones. 

Here is business machinery shown in its 

Here is machinery 


The International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation showed those 
automatic devices known as card punching 
machines, electric tabulating machines, elec- 
tric card sorters, electric interpreters, bill- 
ing attachments for electric accounting 
machines, automatic payroll machines, 
money-weight computing machines, com- 
puting charts and automatic computing 
scales, 

And then, the visible index cabinets by 
which the records of facts and figures of 
a man’s business are condensed and placed 
before him in picture form. The Inter- 
national Visible Systems Corporation ex- 
hibited what it calls an executive’s control 
unit, which is a two-tray cabinet designed 
to give the executive a graphic presentation 
of the “key facts” of his business, on his 
desk and within easy reach at all times. 

The Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany displayed its portable calculating ma- 
chine, a compact, seven pound affair with 
a standard flexible keyboard. 

Other machines of duplication were re- 
vealed in the exhibits of The Rectigraph 
Company, which showed a_ photographic 
copying machine which produces the nega- 
tive, develops, washes and dries prints au- 
tomatically; and Reiner’s Rotaprint, Inc., 
Which showed a new air suction sheet feed 
nent to its duplex multigraph ma- 
chine, 

The Sampson Permagraph Company, 
Inc, demonstrated an electric checkwriter 
Which writes and protects on one machine. 

The Royal Typewriter Company exhibit- 
ed its portable typewriters and especially 
the new type style called “Vogue”. 


Selective were 


for automatic selective addressing. 


News Ticker 


A new rubber key top for the keys of a 
typewriter was shown by the Speed Key 
Manufacturing Company. This attachment 
for typewriters differs from others in that 
it provides a spring beneath the rubber 
cap. Other attachments for typewriters and 
adding machines were displayed by this 
manutacturer. 

And the Underwood Noiseless. Here is 
another addition to the “silencing” idea in 
iypewriters, 

In such a maze of appliances and business 
machines one finds it hard to form any 
other impression than a first impression— 
the feeling that there is no end to the 
growth of science within the mechanical 
phases of business. 

From the display of a new paste that 
will not loosen to a telephone typewriter 
which writes a letter in New York and 
Chicago at the same instant, up and down 
the aisles of a business show such as this, 
there is enough to make one say “we 
ain't seen nothin’ yet.” What a great field 
is this profession called “Educating for 
Business” ! 

* * * 


Banking At School 


A complete banking system has been in- 
stalled in Knapp’s Modern Business Col- 
lege, Tacoma, Wash. The office equipment 
of a bank is used. 


* * * 


More Business Teaching 
At Rutgers 


A new three-year evening course in busi- 
ness administration is offered this year at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
This course includes only the higher and 
more important business subjects. 


* * * 


More Standardization 


M. P. Moe, Montana state high school 
inspector and director of vocational training 
from the office of the state superintendent of 
schools, is now engaged in making a sur- 
vey of commercial subjects taught in the 
state, with the object of building up a uni- 
form course of study in commercial work. 


* * * 


Scholarships 


Columbia University has received $1,350 
from various donors to establish scholar- 
ships in the School of Business. 


* * * 


Front Page 


In an Ann Arbor, Michigan, daily news- 
paper we read in bold headlines that the 
School of Business at the University of 
Michigan has proven highly successful and 
has shown a gradual growth with an in- 
creasingly important position at the Uni- 
versity. 

The story of this school occupies the 
large part of a page in this newspaper, and 
the faculty, under Dean Clare FE. Griffen, 
Ph.D., is described as consisting of a large 
number of experts. What this school has 
done in the matter of research ‘is com- 
plimented highly in this instance where 
business education gets where it belongs, 
“on the front page.” 


New Placement Head 
In California 

karl G. Gridley, now head of the com- 
mercial department of the Roosevelt High 
School, Oakland, Calif., was unanimously 
elected manager of the California Teachers 
Association’s Placement Bureau at Berke- 
ley. 

‘a 
Business Education to the Fore 

At the Fulton High School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., commercial subjects have taken 
a very prominent place. Today approxi- 
mately one-half of the 700 pupils are study- 
ing some business subjects. This school 
leads in commercial activity among all 
Syracuse schools. 

* * * 


University of Toledo 
Adds Trade Finance 

The evening classes at the University of 
Toledo will now include trade finance and 
office management. Dr. Clair Searles is 


the director. 
* * * 


American People Held 
125 Billion In Securities 

New York, NV. Y.—In no other form was 
the national wealth of the United States 
increasing so rapidly as in that of the 
market value of the securities owned by 
its people, according to reports from Wall 
Street before the recent collapse. New 
York Stock Exchange figures showed the 
per capita holdings of stocks of the Amer- 
ican people to have a value of $700. The 
per capita amount representing all forms 
of national wealth was approximately 
$3,000. 

Bank Employes to Study 


Dayton, Oxnto—The formation of a 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking in the city of Dayton is expected 
to take place at-an early date. Approxi- 
mately 150 bank officers and employes have 
expressed the desire to take up courses 
offered by the institute. The institute is 
the educational section of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Courses would include banking funda- 
mentals, commercial law, study of nego- 
tiable ‘instruments, economics, standard 
banking credits and bank administration. 
Russell H. Trompert, president of the 
Winters National Bank and vice president 
of the Dayton Clearing House Association 
is active in bringing the students together. 

“Postings” 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Commercial 
teachers tin Los Angeles schools are re- 
ceiving from time to time a bulletin pre- 
pared by the department of commercial 
education, Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion, which keeps them informed on local 
events in. business education. : 

In the initial issue, published in Sep- 
tember, we notice that new teachers ap- 
pointed and transfers made are listed. Re- 
marks on the N. E. A. Convention, the 
commercial education activity in Europe 
last summer, and notes on special subjects 
now being taught and textbooks used, also 
go to make un the news of this bulletin. 
Albert E. Bullock is director of commer- 
cial education in Los Angeles. 

This Business of Aviation 

Boston, Mass.—At Boston University’s 

college of business administration students 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The Business Man’s English, 


Spoken and Written 
BARTHOLOMEW AND HURLBUT 


EVELOPS an _ understanding of 
English as used in business and a 
comprehension of certain definite busi- 
ness practices. Its exercises deal direct- 
$1.40 ly with business situations. It contains 
valuable reference material on punctua- 
tion, form letters, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, proof reading, and postal infor- 
mation, 


Business Communication 
ALTMAIER 


PRACTICAL and usable text- 

book which discusses thoroughly 
the subject of business correspondence. 
For the commercial school or high 
school interested in the customs, the 
sart, and the latest mechanisms of busi- 
ness communication, the most up-to- 
date information is given here. 


In_ press 


Actual Business English 
P. H. DEFFENDALL 


SIMPLE, concrete treatment of 

the fundamentals of business 

English, for use in commercial classes. 

Every illustrative sentence is taken from 

business and every usage recommended 
is business usage. Plentiful exercises. 


$1.20 


Exercises in Actual Everyday 
English, First and Second Series 


P. H. DEFFENDALL 


pepe of perforated sheets giving 

$.48 forty lessons in each series. Drill 

Each in parts of speech, punctuation, compo- 
sition, etc. 


The Maemillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Foundations of 
Commercial Education 


Published by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Four hundred page book devoted to the 
problems and methods in commercial 
subjects, such as Stenography, Book- 
keeping, Business Mathematics, Eco- 
nomics, Commercial Law. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 

Dr. John Dewey 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Dean John W. Withers, New York University 

Dr. Lee Galloway 

Dr. Frederick Robinson, President, College of 
the City of New York 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, and many other leading edu- 
cators. 

No progressive teacher can afford to be 

without this book. 


ON Ly a LimiteED NUMBER AVAILABLE | 
Send $2.50 to | 
EDWARD J. MCNAMARA 


155 West 65th Street 
and book will be sent by return mail. 


Eternal 


The Choice of 
Educational Authorities 
for 
ACCOUNTING and 
PENMANSHIP 
CLASS-WORK 
and for 
STUDENTS’ 
PERMANENT 
RECORDS 


Works With Equal Ease in Plain and Fountain 
Pens 


JT is but logical that America’s business schools 
should use and recommend the ma- 
x terials which are used in the conduct 


YS | =F of America’s business. 


Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink is 
widely preferred for accounting and 
all other business writing be- 
cause of its jet-black, perma- 
nent and protective qualities. 
If you are not familiar with 
it, write for sample. Prices 
from your school supply 
dealer or direct from us. 


Cuas. M. Hiccins & Co. 


271-9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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ASCIENTIFIC STUDY IN CURRIC- 
ULUM MAKING FOR JUNIOR 
COURSES IN BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, by William L. Connor and 
Lloyd L. Jones, The Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 144 pp. $1.00. 

This investigation is the result of the 
cooperative effort of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Credit 
Men and the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. Its purpose was to “analyze the du- 
ties of clerical workers other than those 
whose work is primarily stenography and 
bookkeeping, and to build a course of 
study for the training of this group.” The 
committees set up for this task made a 
comprehensive study of skills, attitudes, and 
trait, needed in junior office employes of 
the general clerical type. The study, in- 
clude) not only the larger organizations 
but also the medium and small offices. 

The statistical compilation was inter- 
preted into recommendations ior curric- 
ulum content. This report should interest 
administrators and teachers of business sub- 
jects, and should help to make the de- 
termination of junior high school business 
curricula considerably more scientific. 


* 


BUSINESS SPELLER, by John G. 
Gilmartin, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. 159 pp. $.48. 

One of the common complaints of 
high school and even college English in- 
structors is that students do not know 
how to spell. Business and professional 
people have raised a hue and cry about 
the insignificant place this subject has 
been assigned in many schools. To some 
degree their charge is warranted. 

If there is to be an attempt to go back to 
the old fashioned methods of teaching 
spelling, teachers should oppose this de- 
mand. But if it means the type of work 
presented by this book it is to a great 
extent justified. Vhe author took his word 
lists from the best sources for words in 
common usage. Special attention is given 
to prefixes and suffixes which cause stud- 
ents so much trouble. Pedagogically the 
book is well developed for high school 
students. 


* * * 


ENGLISH ELEMENTS AND PRIN- 
CIPLES, by Glen ArnolJd Grove, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 322 
pp. $1.40. 

A textbook dealing with the basic ele- 
ments and principles of good practical 
English, as adapted to the usages of mod- 
ern business. Emphasis has been placed 
upon those matters in which pupils have 
been found most deficient. The book 
makes no pretense at covering the work 
exhaustively in the short time at the dis- 
posal of the business student. It does, 
however, aim to give the student the abil- 
itv to express himself correctly so as to 
give a foundation for later self improve- 
ment. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is its 
Mrinciple of construction rather than crit- 
icism. It emphasizes correct selection of 
good material rather than correction of 
wrong material. 


By 
Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 


MATHEMATICS PREPARATORY 
TO STATISTICS AND FINANCE, 
by George N. Bauer, The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 337 pp. $2.00. 
Many students and teachers who under- 

take work in finance and statistics find the 

mathematics involved more than they can 
cope with, without special help. Here is 

a book designed to remedy this difficulty. 

It is a study of the simpler mathematical 

methods and principles necessary to under- 

take these studies. The illustrative exer- 
cises have been drawn from business and 


It is the purpose of The Journal of 
Business Education to ask capable 
business teachers from time to 
time to give readers their opinions 
on “what books to read and use.” 
Books sent to The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education for review will re- 
ceive careful and analytical atten- 
tion on this page. 


statistical situations. The book considers, 
graphs and charts, the straight line law, 
the law of the parabola, logarithms, arith- 
metical and geometrical progression, curve 
fitting, probability, and other phases of 
mathematics needed in statistical work. 


* * * 


4 
METHODS AND TEACHING 

PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. by Theodore F. 

Struck, John Wiley & Sons, New 

York. 214 pp. $2.75. 

The book is a discussion of pertinent 
points and topics in industrial education. 
For the general educator or lay reader the 
volume should prove helpful. The author 
has recognized the common values in in- 
dustrial arts education and vocational-in- 


the Book Shelf— 


dustrial education. While the book does 
not ‘give any consideration to business edu- 
cation as ‘such; its discussion of industrial 
education from its vocational aspects makes 
it interesting to the commercial teachers 
who are interested in the vocational ob- 
jective. 


* * * 


ACCOUNTING BY MACHINE 
METHODS, by H. G. Schnackel and 
Henry C. Lang, Ronald Press Co., 
New York, 1929, 575 pp., $7.50 
This is not a catalog of various types of 

accounting appliances. No specific makes 

of machines are illustrated or explained. 

Its purpose is to show how the various 

types of machines have influenced account- 

ing and altered practice. 

Essentially it is a book on business man- 
agement bringing out the ways in which 
the accounting machines built for numerous 
purposes have helped to make record keep- 
ing more efficient. This is the type of 
book we need. A description of the ma- 
chines’ mechanical aspects may be had from 
the firms that manufacture them, but an 
impartial exposition of how they change 
the functions of management cannot be se- 
cured so easily. 

Every teacher of office practice should 
get acquainted with this book. It might 
be well to have several copies of this book 
in the commercial library for student ref- 
erence. Mere manipulation of these newer 
accounting aids is important to be sure, 
but an understanding of the place of office 
machines in the entire scheme of office 
management will tend to put the office 
practice course on a much higher level. 


* * * 


THE COMMONWEALTH TEACH- 


ER TRAINING STUDY, directed by 

W. W. Charters and Douglas Wap'es, 

The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 

cago, 1929, 666 pp. 

A study of profound importance to the 
betterment of teacher training methods. 
We have long known that a radical reor- 
ganization of the curricula of teacher- 
training institutions is necessary, but have 
not known how to go about it. This mas- 
sive study of teacher duties and _ traits 
based on a three year program of research 
and an endowment of $42,000, has given the 
source material for such a reorganization. 
It is hoped to climinate many of the pres- 
ent duplications in teacher training pro- 
grams and to supply the material for many 
of the present <leficiencies. 

It gives a very complete list of teacher 
activities and traits together with an eval- 
uation of the activities in respect to their 
importance, their difficulty of learning, and 
the means of teaching them in teacher 
training institutions. Beyond this it gives 
an outline of the techniques that may be 
followed in organizing this material into 
courses of study from the functional point 
of view. 

This book should be available in every 
commercial teacher training institution. It 
will afford a basis for other studies of a 
more specialized nature. It would be in- 
teresting to see how the activities of com- 
mercial teachers and other teachers agree 
and differ. 
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0 Learn 


Personal 
Coaching 


_ plus 
PRACTICAL 


Instruction 


Through spare-time study, you can 
prepare for a bigger position in com- 
mercial education. You can keep up- 
to-date on the latest developments of 
actual practice in the field of account- 
ing. 

And here is a course you can recom- 
mend with assurance to vour students 
who wish to specialize further in ac- 
counting. 


UP-TO-DATE COURSE OF 
UNIVERSITY GRADE 


Not just a set of books—it comes to 
you in printed Joose-leaf lecture form 
as your study progresses. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


You do not depend entirely upon mail 
instruction. You receive personal 
coaching by a local Advisory Member 
—a qualified accountant. This service 
makes certain a thorough understand- 
ing of both theory and practice. 


A DOUBLE ASSURANCE 


If you must discontinue your course, 
tuition ceases. If you fail to pass 
C.P.A. exams., instruction continues, 
free. But it is possible, for beginners 
who are qualified, to pass exams. with 
only 2 years’ instruction from us. 


Write for booklet 


“The Universal Language of 
Business.’’ No obligation. No 
salesman will call, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


General Motors Building 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, 

1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, Booklet57A 


Name 
Position. 


Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 


(Continued from page 33) 

Other speakers and participants in 
the program were Miss Nellie A. 
Kvetzler, of the Central High School, 
Flint; Lawrence Peck, of the North- 
ern High School in Flint; and John 
D. Cooper, of the Emerson Junior 
High School, also in Flint. 

Other reports from the active 
Michigan business educators did not 
arrive in time for publication in this 
issue. 


New England, New York 
Have Large Audiences 


At the State Normal School in 
Salem, Mass., and in a dozen meeting 
rooms and a banquet hall at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, two large groups as- 
sembled to convince all education that 
business educators and commercial 
teaching are fast advancing to front 
row positions in professional activity. 

In New England it was the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the New 
England High School Commercial 
‘Teachers’ Association. 

To merely recite the addresses on 
the program and the kind of topics 
in which these commercial teachers 
are now interesting themselves, is at 
best only touching the fringe of the 
New England gathering. Roger W. 
Babson’s address on the “Funda- 
mentals of Prosperity” carried in it 
facts and predictions which this 
famous statistician is noted for, and 
in addition, gave the audience of 
teachers some fundamental principles 
in character building. Such a speak- 
er and speech cannot be dismissed 
with a mere mention of its title. 

And Miss Annie C. Woodward, 
president of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation, in telling of the 
Amsterdam Congress did much more 
for her listeners than describe her 
trip. The significance of this World 
Congress to commercial education in 
this country can hardly be explained 
in the report that ‘‘she spoke” on this 
topic. A much more complete re- 
port on this part of the program will 
be made next month. 

Quite obviously the same thing ap- 
plies to the other parts of the pro- 
gram, which included addresses by 
J. Asbury Pitman, principal of the 
State Normal School; Lloyd L. 
Jones, who spoke on “The Next For- 
ward Step in Junior Business Train- 
ing,” and the address of James O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial 


President Orton E. Beach, who directed 

the New England High School Com- 

mercial Teachers Association conference 
at Salem, Massachusetts. 


Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., on “New De- 
mands of Commercial Teachers.” 

There were also demonstration les- 
sons in commercial law given by Miss 
Jane Berriman of the Brookline 
High School. The value of teach- 
ing office appliances and business or- 
ganization and more demonstration 
lessons in shorthand were all a part 
of New England’s most active dem- 
onstration among its commercial 
teachers. 


The New York City Survey 


The Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York and _ vicinity 
found itself with the largest attend- 
ance on record at its second meeting 
of the year, held on November 9 in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y. And after the luncheon and 
sectional meetings an audience of 
some 700 deeply interested teachers 
heard Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, direc- 
tor of commercial education in the 
New York City public schools, de- 
scribe the present status of business 
teaching in those schools. 

His address seemed to leave the 
affect of greater self-assurance upon 
the faces of all who heard it. For 
though he painted a rather gray pic- 
ture of commercial education in New 
York City as it is now taught, he 


(Continued on page 44) 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisen:ents in THE JOURNAL OF Business EpucaTION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Adding Machines 
The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, 
Reliable Typewriter Company, 301 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, 
Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Addressing Machines 
The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Baskets, Wire 
Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson 
Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Blank Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
38th St., Chicago, Il. 

Bookkeeping Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Underwood Typewriter 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N 


Books 


American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1775 Broadway, New York, 


1513 West 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Dr. Edward J. McNamera, president, 


High School of Commerce, New York, 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Jennings Publishing Company, Inc., New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 East 20th St. 
Chicago, III. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 

McGraw 


York, N. 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
A. N. Palmer a aed 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. 
Prentice-Hall, Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 


Ronald Press 15 East 26th St., 


_ New York, N. Y. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Textbook Publishing Corporation, 125 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Walton School of Commerce. 336 South 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Calculating Devices, Hand 


Reliable Typewriter Company, 301 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Calculating Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carbon Papers . 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 
Chairs—Typewriting 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 
Fulton St., Chicago, IM. 
Check Protectors and Writers 
The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Copyholders 
Inc., 55 Arbutus St., Rochester, 


1850 


Error-No, 
NS 


Dictating Machines 


— Sales Corporation, 
Bidg., New York, N. Y 


Duplicating Machines 


Beck Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, ll. 

The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Underwood Typewriter aes, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine 


Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 West 
Jackson Blyd., Chicago, 

Plex Dry Stencil ‘Corporation, 949 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Graybar 


Underwood Typewriter 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Erasers 
Miller Bros. Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y, 
Scriptex Ink & Paste Co., 519-21 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filing Equipment 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Home Study Courses 
American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Scriptex Ink & Paste Co., 519-21 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loose Leaf Books & Binders 


John C. Moore a 6020 Stone St., 
Rochester, N. 


Gregg Publishing Company, 
St., New York. N. 
New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Le- 

high Ave., Newark, N. af 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
38th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chas, 


20 West 47th 


1513 West 


Pens and Pencils 


Eagle Pencil Company, 703 East 13th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Hayes 149 Church St, 
York, N. 

The Miller ide Pen Company, 305 Broad- 

. way, New York, N. Y. 

A N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Penholders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Com- 
pany, 69- 71 Wooster St., New York, 


183 Third Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 

Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1775 Broadway, New York, 


New 


Manifold Supplies Go;, 


Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. 

Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype. Michigan Ave. at 41st St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Stencils 
Plex Dry Stencil Corp., 949 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s 
Ferry Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Typewriter Cushion Keys 

Peerless Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Flatiron 


Co-operative Instructors’ Association, 
Marion, Ind. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Agency, 


Rialto Bldg., 
Continental Teachers’ 
Green, Ky. 


School Pins & Medals 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 212-214 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. ; 
Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 
Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The TRROE-NO- Way 


Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95%, of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

INCREASING THE OUTPUT 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 

It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 


you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC. 


55 Arbutus Street 
Rochester, New York 


30% to 


Rais*d letters on p'n or background Enamel 
Stl. Sil. $1.65 Each, Dozen $1.25 Each, Rl. Gld. 
1.90 


J Ea.. Dozen $1.45 10k. Gld. $3.00 
Ea.. Dz. $2.50 Ea. 


Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 


Year or background Hard Enameled. 
Each Dozen 
Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, $2.25Ea. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, $5.00Ea. 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00Ea. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 


Ea., 


Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 


(Continued from page 42) 


armed the teachers, supervisors and 
commercial department heads who ap- 
plauded him with a philosophy of 
commercial education as they do not 
often see it. 

He based his talk on the survey re- 
cently completed by Dr. John L. 
Tildsley and the late Albert G. Beld- 
ing. .\ survey of commercial edu- 
cation in its relation to the employers 
of students, the teachers and the pu- 
pils themselves. Dr. Tildsley is 
writing his impressions of this survey 
in this and the next two succeeding 
issues of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 

Of Mr. Altholz’s talk and the dis- 
cussions of the sectional meetings 
much more can be published in the 


December issue, when full reports 


will be on hand. 


In Connecticut 


At the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ .\ssociation the commercial sec- 
tion met in the Commercial High 
School at New Haven. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Edward J. Me- 


Namara, principal of the High 
School of Commerce. New York 


City, who spoke on shorthand tech- 
niques; William C. Wallace, of the 
George Washington High School, 
New York City, who presented the 
arithmetical method in teaching 
bookkeeping, and John B. Opdyck, 
who spoke on the overstandardization 
of English teaching in the public 
schools. 

At this meeting Mr. G. Ballantine, 
of the Warren Harding High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., was elected chair- 
man for 1930 and a committee of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation selected March 29, 1930, 


and Waterbury, Conn., as the time 
and place for their next convention. 

The officers for this association for 
the ensuing year are: President, Jos- 
eph P. Kennedy, Willy High School, 
Waterbury; Vice-President, J. C. 
Moody’s Secretarial School, New 
Britain, Conn.; Secretary, Thenice 
Powers, Willy High School, Water- 
bury; and Treasurer, George §S. 
Murray, Commercial High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Convention Dates 


The next annual meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of Law in 
Collegiate Schools of Business will 
be held at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., December 27-29. 

California 

The California Business Educa- 
tors’ Association will meet at the 
California College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif., on December 28. 
John R. Humphreys of Stockton, 
Calif., is president. 

Virginia 

The Virginia Education Associa- 
tion has arranged for the meeting of 
the commercial section on November 
28 in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building at Richmond, Va. Miss 
Jennie Daughtrey will preside. 

On the program of this meeting 
are James ©. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, U. S. Bureau 
of Education; Dr. Willis Sutton, su- 
perintendent of public schools, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dr. Frances Moon 
Butts, McKinley Technical High 
School, Washington, D. C., and oth- 
ers. 

(Continued on page 49) 


17. The account which shows the merchandise pur- 

18. The increase of an asset is recorded on the 

19. The value of all merchandise in stock at the close of 
a fiscal period is ‘known. 

20. Those from whom business men purchase on account 


or borrow are known as 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


In Testing Teaching Results— 


(Test I continued from page 13) 
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9 
SMUDGE 
PREVENTER 
for cleaner and better 
ATLANTIC CITY +++ NJ. 
Banishes forever dirty and 
time smudgy carbon copies and ne 
3 h i i t 
: 
hool insert. Many Business Schools 
C H O T E L have already voiced their acceptance. Sample 
N ‘ will be sent free upon request. 
oil OFFERS FOR THE FALL Special offer to Business Schools. 
an AND WINTER SEASON MERIT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
oo 20-26 W. 22nd ST. NEW YORK 
> Single Rooms with Bath— 
hool, From $28 weekly, Euro- 
pean Plan or $49 weekly, 
American Plan 
Double Rooms with Bath— 
the From $42 weekly, Euro- 
y in pean Plan or $84 weekly, 
American Plan 
will 
otel, Sea Water Swimming Pool 
—Marine Sun Deck— Con- 
cert Orchestra. \ SCHOOL, COLLEGE and BUSINESS PENS 
Accs) > Sam ples Free on Request; also Catalog 
Under the Management of IM PENS. PENHOLDERS 
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on | ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION ts writers are employed in Law 
gh | POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE Offices, Brokerage Houses, Banks, 
th- | FAMOUS FOR FOOD Engineering Concerns, Doctors 
Ail SEND FOR COPY OF Offices, etc., and they are making 
good 
Hl It is easy to learn, read and write. 
| WHEN YOU GO TO 
| It Saves Time Because 
JEFFERSON There are no new characters to 
learn. 
Cc © a-b-c- Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 
ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
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Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you sampies. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York PITTSBURGH 

DETROIT Los ANGEIES 


WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO ; SAN FRANCISCO 


| Introducing 


a new ink— 


ESTEX 


“The Ink That Wont Blot Out” 


SPECIALLY 
adapted for sign- 
ing checks printed 

in tinted colors which 
are so much in vogue 
at the present time. 


Such checks signed 
with the usual types 
of blue-black ink, are 
barely visible after 
blotting, but signed 
with ESTEX ink YOU 
CAN’T BLOT IT 
OUT. 


We also manufacture 
a complete line 
School inks and pastes 
which are all of a 
high standard of 
quality. 

Let us send you sam- 
ples and quote you 
prices that will mean 
dollars saved to you. 


| SCRIPTEX INK & PASTE CO. 
519-21 South Second Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1864 


What Others Want to Know 


In the October issue cf THE JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation you published a 
list of plays suitable for commercial stu- 
dents. Will you tell me where I may 
get these plays, or other information con- 
cerning them? 


The plays listed were all written 
by well known authors and should be 
available in any public library. Prob- 
ably the best known publisher of plays 
for high school production is Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., also 
specializes in drama literature. In 
the October issue mention was made 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
and the Macmillan Company, both in 
New York, N. Y. 


Who are the most modern and most 
prolific writers on the matter of com- 
mercial education? 


John G. Kirk, Director of Business 
Education, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Paul S. 
Lomox, Professor of Commercial 
Education, School of Education, 
New York University; Dr. Leverett 
L. Lyon, The Brookings Institution, 
26 Jackson Piace, Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Frederick J. Nichols, Har- 
vard University. 


Where can such books be obtained? 

Copies may be obtained in public 
libraries or through Baker & Taylor 
Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 


aN. 


Has anyone investigated the need of 
commercial arithmetic in a four year com- 
mercial course? 


No such study has been made. 


I want to protest against an article ap- 
pearing in the October issue of THE Jour- 
NAL oF Business Epvucation entitled 
“Academic Snobbishness”. You criticise 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce because they give preference to stu- 
dents who offer standard preparatory sub- 
jects rather than commercial subjects. 

The Wharton School has a very good 
reason for such “discrimination,” as you 
term it. We are in the same boat. We 
find that more and more students who 
plan on taking college business training 
elect quite a number of commercial sub- 
jects in high school to help them when 
they take their higher training, while in 
reality it handicaps them throurh life, be- 
cause it does not give them the broad 
foundation they need for higher training. 

Every year the demands of emplovers 
become more and more exacting. They 
want better educated applicants. And a 
student who does not have the equivalent 
of a complete four-year cultural high 
school course does not have the right 
foundation. If he takes some commercial 
subjects in high school instead of cultural 
subjects he actually handicaps himself. 

Consequently we strongly urge students 
to take only cultural subjects in high 


school and to wait until they come to us 
to take commercial subjects. We do this 
because we have the best interests of the 
students at heart and want them to come 
to us with a foundation on which we cap 
rear the proper superstructure. 


Your article, “Quizzing the Business 
Man on Business Education” in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucatIon, is very interesting. I have 
read it carefully, and it seems to be a topic 
along the lines I am working, or rather 
planning to work. 

I am wondering if you could and would 
furnish me a copy of a questionnaire suit- 
able for a survey of the local needs of a 
small town of about 5,000 inhabitants. I 
want to find out what the needs are, so 
that I may direct my work along that 
line and train students for such positions. 
This is the second year of the commercial 
department in our school. I organized it 
last year and am very much interested in 
seeing its success and advancement. 


Where can I obtain a copy of the report 
of the National Education Association 
which studied the layout of school build- 
ings and grounds? 

Write to the Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for Bulletin No. 23, dated 1922. 


Can you tell me the number of graduates 
from the Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration? Is this a part of Dart- 
mouth College and what are the require- 
ments for admission ? 

The Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration is a part of 
Dartmouth College located at Hano- 
ver, N. H. It was founded in 1900 
and last year graduated 22 men. To 
be eligible for admission one must 
have completed an under-graduate 
course in some college of proper 
standing. The length of the course 
is two years. 


In our class the other day a long dis- 
cussion took place as to whether a trolley 
car could travel a mile in a minute. Are 
there any records of trolley cars goirg at 
the rate of 60 miles an hour? 

Yes. A German trolley car made a 
record run of 130 miles per hour 
near Berlin. 

Can you refer me to a college established 
for negroes in the State of Tennessee? 

There are two colleges established 
for negroes in Nashville—Fiske Uni- 
versity, founded in 1866 is co-edu- 
cational with 570 students. The ‘tui- 
tion is $100 per year. Address the 
president, Dr. T. E. Jones. Roger 
Williams University is also located 
in Nashville. This is a smaller in- 
stitution founded for colored people 
in 1883 under Baptist control. It 
has a register of 78 students with a 
dormitory capacity of 150. Tuition 
is $25 per year. S. A. Owen is 
president. 
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Teachers | 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DIsTINGUISHED 


One REGISTRATION FOR 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED 


Commercial teachers with degrees and ex- 
perience for colleges and high schools. 
THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 302 Balter Building, New Or- 
leans, La. 


. 


High School Placement 
(Continued from page 18) 


under your training of the “report- 
back” system, you will find a big dif- 
ference. 

Last September I placed in a 
broker’s office a boy who was gradu- 
ated from the technical course the 
preceding June. Two boys from the 
commercial course were working 
there at the time. He did not return 
Card No. 4. But for the telephone 
and my acquaintance with the broker 
{ would not have known that the 
position was filled. The boy received 
a questionnaire in November. A 
very well-written letter of thanks for 
the service rendered him accompa- 


nied the returned questionnaire. A 
service 


Beginners in placement 
should not get the idea that place- 
ment is guidance; it is not. Neither 
is it a plaything—a favor which ends 
when you place your best pupils in 
pleasant employment. The good 
ones will survive anyhow, but of 
course will be better for ‘your help. 
It is a real job, and your duty is to 
the less fortunate ones as well, in 
proportion to their occupational abil- 
ity; for they are doing their share 
toward the maintenance of your de- 
partment. 

The placement officer who is at the 
same time a classroom teacher and 
advisor for some extra-curricular 
activities has a great advantage. His 
acquaintance with the pupils under 
his care gives him an intimate knowl- 
edge of characteristics of the pupils 
with whom he deals. 

After all, your success as a place- 
men officer (when the fundamentals 
are acquired) depends wholly upon 
your interest in the individual, and 
the time you are willing to put on the 
job both in and outside of your 
school hours. 

Keep in mind through all your 
work the three evidences of educa- 
tion given us by Dr. Butler of 
Columbia University. 

1. Correctness and precision in 
the use of the mother tongue. 

2. Gentle and refined manners. 


3. The habit of reflection. 


Business Teacher’s News 
(Continued from page 39) 


who are. air-minded may take instruction 
in “Economics of Air Transportation” and 
“Elements of Aeronautics.” These new 
subjects are taught by Boston University’s 
“flying professor”, Professor Carlson, who 
served as military aviator and instructor 
during the World War. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
ovr free booklet. Reading this ad- 
yertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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Amazing NEW Portable 
ADDING MACHINE 


Does All the Work of ~ $300 
Adding Machines and MORE at 
Only a Fraction of Their Cost 


The lowest priced prac- Nothing 
tical portable adding Else Like 
machine in ie 


the world. 


Adds, 
Subtracts, 
Multiplies 
in Fractions, 
Feet or Inches 
and FiguresUpto 
$99,999,99%; 


One of the most ingenious inventions in 
years. Even adds and subtracts FRAC- 
TIONS in units of 4g and FEET AND 
INCHES. (Exclusive patented feature.) 
Works on amazing new operating principle. 


Made of metal, attractively finished. 
Measures only 111% in. long, 24% in. wide, 
Sg in. thick. 
Weighs only 14 
ounces. Can be 


$1500 


Complete 


conveniently car- 
ried in coat pock- 
et. Fits right over 


sheet of figures 

being computed. With handsome 
Keeps place, pre- plush-lined case. 
vents eyestrain, 


speeds up work. Lowest priced practical 
portable adding machine on market. 


2 Year Guarantee 


Not a toy—but a practical adding machine— 
batked by a two-year written guarantee. Used 
and approved by large corporations, professional 
men, government officials, and teachers all over 
the world. (List of users gladly furnished on 
request.) 


Order Today—At Our Risk 
Try Addometer for five full days at our risk. 
If you are not delighted, return it and your 
money will be refunded at once. Addometer 
will be shipped postage prepaid upon receipt of 
$!5.00 in check or money order. Or send $5.00 
and we will ship C. O. D. for balance. Either 
way, satisfaction guaranteed. Specify model. 
A (figures and fractions). Model B (figures up 
to ww or Model C (99,999 feet 11% 
inches): 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Splendid opportunity for big earnings either 
full or spare time. Write for FREE details. 


Division of Reliable Typewriter Company 


301 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Directory 

| of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
| Associations 


(Continued from page 33) 


North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Private Business School Managers’ 
Association 
Secretary, T. B. Bridges—Heald College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


St. Louis Commercial Teachers’ Club 


Minnie A. Vavra, Secretary—Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret B. Miller— 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Southwestern Private Commercial 
hools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 


Virginia Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Jennie Daughtrey, Secretary—Fon- 
taine Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


In Other Magazines 


Daily Assignment Sheets in V oca- 
tional Civics, by M. E. Kenny, His- 
torical Outlook, October, 1929. 

Banks and Bankers of Tomorrow, 
by M. S. Rukeyser, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, October, 1929. 

What Qualifications are Demanded 
for Teachers? by Calvin O. Davis, 
Nation's Schools, June, 1929. 


Experienced 
EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORS 
Wanted 


by institution offering exceptional home 
study courses in Accountancy by a thor- 
oughly tested Plan that is a new departure 
from the usual stereotyped methods of busi- 
ness and professional training. Students re- 
ceive personal coaching in Accounting 
theory and practice by local professional 
accountants. Applicants must have organi- 
zation and sales ability, be able to ccntact 
accountants and industrial leaders within 
lnaited territory, National organization of 
professional accountants now functioning. 
Liberal commission proposition. Unusual op- 
portunity for high grade men to make per- 
manent and profitable connection in one of 
the greatest movements tcday. 


Apply by letter only, giving complete 
experience, age, religion and references. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Dept. 57K 

1775 Broadway, New York City 


Noveinber, 1929 


SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 
set. Light 
and Stron 


carton. 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wocd. Beautiful walnut finish, 


Orop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height-—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 
SE Sreens for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 
Strong, 


25”, 
Durable. 


27” and 29”, 
Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, tll., U.S. A. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


Typewriter Supplies 
Merit Products Co., Inc., 20-26 W. 22nd 
St., New York, Y 
Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Royal Typew riter Company, 316 Broadway, 
Ye 


“C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 


Chicago, Il. 
Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 


Ave., New York, 
Varits per Incorporated, 
New York, N. Y 
Visible Index Systems 
Com Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. 

Louis, Mo. 


Lafayette St., 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, ©IRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


of JourNaL oF BUSINESS pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., October 1, 
1929, 


State of New York 
County of New York } sl 

tefore me, a Notary Public in and fer the 
State ane county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John J. Whelan, who having been duly sworn 
acecrding to law, deposes and says that he is the 
general manager of THE JourRNAL oF BusINEss 
Epucavion, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Haire Publishing Neg? 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. oo editor, Paul S. Lomax, 
1170 Broadway, N ¥C City; managing editor, 
Don S. Taylor, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; busi- 
ness manager, J. J. Robinson, 1170 Broadway, 
N. Y. City: general J. Whelan, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 

also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If net 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) The 
Haire Publishing Andrew Hatre, Alice M. 

h 


Haire, Anarew J. Haire, Jr., omas B. Haire, 
Mary E. Haire. a E. Haire and Margaret FE. 
Haire, all of 1170 Broadway, New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amcunt of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockhclders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockhclder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting. is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock holders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stceck and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him, 

(Signed) aay J. WHELAN, 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd 


day of October, 
SAMUEL STAHL. 


(My March. 30, 1931) 


Convention Dates 
(Continued from page 44) 


American Vocational Assn. 


The Commercial Education Sec- 
tion of the American Vocational s- 
sociation will meet at New Orleans 
December 5-7. This will be 


on 
truly a national assembly. Represen- 
tatives from every section of the 


country are scheduled to attend. 
Such subjects as State and City Su- 
pervision of Commercial Education ; 
Training for Leadership in Commer- 
cial Education; New Developments 
in the Public School Commercial 
Courses; The New Program for 
Part-Time Classes for Office and 
Store Workers in Texas; Classes for 
Laundry Drivers; and numerons re- 
ports on regional conferences and 
programs, will appear in discussions 
at this meeting. 
Southern Commercial Teachers 


The Southern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ .\ssociation, which will meet 
concurrently with a regional division 
of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools, has 
planned its program for November 29 
and 30 at the Read House, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

This is one of the most important 
meetings in the country this month. 
The interest in commercial education 
and its concerted progress in the 
South has taken an upward curve re- 
cently and the coming convention 
gives evidence of greater promotion 
than ever before. 

From the tentative program that 
has come to our hands THe JouRNAL 
GF BustNess Epucation finds reason 
to look with anticipation on the re- 
port rendered at the close of the ses- 
sions on November 30. New sec- 
tions will bring together the special- 
ists in every commercial subject 
taught, and for the first time there 
will be a round-table discussion by 
teachers of the Stenotype. 

The executive committee in charge 
of this event comprises: Charles M. 
Gray, Senior High School, Savannah, 

a.; Clark E. Harrison, Draughon’s 

3usiness College, Atlanta, Ga.; E. L. 
Layfield, president of the association 
and head of King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. Walter Lee 

Ledlum, Durham College of Com- 
merce, Durham, N. C.; W. C. Lowe, 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Ga.;. Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, 
Wheeler Business “College, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Witlard J. Wheeler, 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Mr. John L. Harman, 
will preside at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited 


New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


«(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth vear and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journa! stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the | at time, kindly 
call on me.’ J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal Glassboro, N. 


“T am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 

; Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Inetructor Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Tweet Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


“You surely have good stuff in your 
magazine. ”_Everett T. Grout, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale- University. 


“T am always happy to see the New 
gessey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”’— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
ee Schools, Lynn, Mass, (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Commercial Schools. 
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_ TE 


Educational 
Statements 


INTERPRETED 
CORRECTLY 


Lomax’s Commercial 
Teaching Problems— 


COMPACT teacher’s manual 

—interprets correctly au- 
thoritative educational statements 
in their application to the field of 
commercial education. The au- 
thor starts with foundations— 
then follows aims. Growing out 
of these aims are enumerated the 
functions of commercial educa- 
tion. Then, with a full knowl- 
edge of functions—what com- 
mercial education is supposed to 
do—the reader is ready for prob- 
lems. 


200 pp., 5 x 7% in., $1.25 


Problems of Teaching 
Elementary Business 
Training 

HIS new book evolves a sound 

method of teaching through 
intimate discussions of those 
problems which beset the teacher 
of Elementary Business Training. 
The plan is to present the prob- 
lem, however complicated, and 
then proceed to find its correct 
solution. The book is of inestim- 
able value to all teachers of this 
subject. 


199 pb., x 7% $1.25 
Teachers Discount on These Books 20% 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
720 Fifth Avenue, New Uork, N. Y. 


Prentice-Hatt, INc., 
70 FirtH AvENuE, New York. 


Please send me the books checked below: 
I enclose $........ >» oF 
Bill me. 


Commercial Teaching Problems 


(] Problems of Teaching Elementary 
Business Training 


Name 


School 


Street . 


City-State 
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THE BEST 
SHORTHAND TEACHING 


provides the most drill in 


READING continuous, thought-containing discourse, and 


WRITING such thought-containing matter from dictation 


The new GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL carries the student 
easily and swiftly through the few simple principles required for all 
shorthand writing, emphasizing the first 3000 words of highest fre- 
quency (Horn Study) and concentrating upon the reading and 
dictation of sentence and paragraph material. 


The new PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES furnishes test and supple- 
mentary dictation material, emphasizing the fourth and fifth thou- 
sand words of highest frequency. 


The new GREGG SPEED STUDIES, with its supplementary 
drills and graded dictation, covers the entire 5000 most frequent 


words. 


These Three Basic Gregg Shorthand Texts 


eliminate waste in teaching because they stress the most useful 
READING and WRITING SKILLS from the outset. 


Send to our nearest office for examination copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


| 
— 


George Hossfield 
the new 
WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 


Other Championships 
at the 1929 International 
Typewriting Contest 
Won on the Underwood 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Chester Soucek (Penn.) 
attherateof 118words perminute 


The World’s School Novice 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Florence Bell (Ont., Can.) 
at the rate of 91 words per minute 


The American School Novice 

Typewriting Championship 

won by Belva Kibler (Ariz.) 
at the rate of 88 words per minute 


A complete copy of the official records 
will be sent upon request. 


For the 24th consecutive time 


THE WORLD’S 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP) 


has been won on the 


UNDERWOOD 


These are the fastest fingers in the world! 


They are the miraculously nimble 
fingers of Mr. George Hossfield, 
World’s Champion Typist, who has 
staged a remarkable comeback. Last 
Saturday night at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, he typed for one solid hour 
at the astounding rate of 135 net 
words per minute—more than 11 
strokes per second! 

No other fingers achieved such 
lightning-swiftness combined with 
such bull’s-eye accuracy. 

It is natural that the new cham- 
pion’s fingers—and the fingers of 
every other World’s Typewriting 


Champion—have leapt into fame 
from the keys of the Underwood. No 
other typewriter can match its rec- 
ords for speed and accuracy. 

Year after year, in contest after 
contest, it has been put to the most 
grueling tests imaginable by the 
fastest typists known—and the 
Underwood has never failed them. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


**Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sund- 
strand—Spteed the World’s Business’” 


UNDERWOOD 
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